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IN BALANCE in 
BRODIE BiRotor METERS 


MECHANICAL OPERATING 
FEATURES CHARACTERISTICS 





Positive Displacement Initial and Sustained Accuracy 


True Rotary Principle Smooth Vibrationless Operation 
Static and Dynamic Balance 
Simplified Rugged Design 


Maximum Strength and Rigidity 


Fast Continuous Delivery 
Greatest Shock Resistance 


Extremely Low Maintenance 
Double Case Construction 


Fully Interchangeable Assemblies 
Simple Dry Adjustment 


Easier Service Inspection 
Versatility of Application 
Long Dependable Efficiency 


To be of maximum value, a meter must have all performance and 
physical characteristics in proper balance. In Brodie BiRotor 
Meters, not a single factor has been overemphasized, minimized 
or sacrificed at the expense of any other. Fully balanced design 
and performance is your assurance of longer dependable trouble- 
free efficiency and service in every Brodie Meter installation. 
Write for specific data, stating your requirements. 
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4 Reasons why U.S. Peerless Rubber Separators 





make better batteries easy to sell! 


Paint out these convincing selling facts 
to your customers. They will buy better 
batteries—and you will get better volume. 


(1) —20% faster cranking speed— because 
the high porosity of Peerless permits faster 
circulation of acid. 


(2) —Improved starting performance in 
cold weather, delivering up to 10% more 
power when needed most. Peerless separa- 
tors require minimum charge currents, 
assure lower operating costs, Extra pro- 
tection in hot weather. 


(3) —Superior mechanical strength of 


Peerless prevents cutting by warped or 
broken plates. 


(4) —Unaffected by overcharging, heat, 
battery acid or plate pressure. 


A battery equipped with Peerless Rubber 
Separators not only works better but lasts 
longer, saves time and money. No layovers 
for frequent recharging. Developed by 
United States Rubber Company. Send the 
coupon for your free, informative book- 
let describing the physical, electrical, 
chemical and performance characteristics 
of Peerless. 


Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 20, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me my free copy of book- 
let on U.S. Peerless Rubber Separators. 
Name 
Company 
Street 

City 
Zone Ss 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Electrical Wire and Cable Department « Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y¥. 
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Make field repairs quickly with 
this simple attachment of hose to 
KAMLOK shank type adaptor and 
coupler by using hose clamps. Leak- 
proof, light weight, easy to handle 


ALL KAMLOKS COUPLE AND UNCOUPLE 


INSTANTLY REGARDLESS OF HOOK-UP 


tenes \ 


OPW CORPORATION ~ 


2735 COLERAIN AVENUE 
CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 


KAMLOK 
= Quick couplers 
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National 


Petroleum 


Behind Our Headlines 


The oil industry enters into its big- 
gest single meeting of the year in 
Chicago next week—and NPN will be 
there, too, to report for you all that 
happens. 

A lot of sweat is involved in plan- 
ning the news coverage of these an- 
nual sessions of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute. And a whole lot 
more will be shed before this particu- 
lar one is over, by the half-dozen 
NPN staffers who've been assigned to 
the event. 

It’s really quite a trick to dig out, 
write and get the news of an API 
meeting into printed form, especially 
when you’re working against dead- 
lines. 

We'll make it, though, thanks in 
large part to a direct tie-in with home 
base via our regular private teletype 
circuit, which just happens to be the 
only such system in use today by 
a petroleum publication. During API 
week, one loop of that 2,200-mile 
circuit will be connected with a tele- 
type machine in our convention work- 
room, thus assuring us a ready and 
rapid means of getting copy started 
on the long road to the printer in 
Philadelphia. 

This, incidentally, is the same tele- 
type circuit over which flows the huge 
grist of oil industry news that appears 
each day in our sister publications, 
the Oilgram News and the Oilgram 
Price Service. And, of course, both of 
the Oilgrams will be on the job, too, 
at Chicago next week, with special 
API editions featuring not only con- 
vention news but news of oil happen- 
ings all over the world—the sort of 
coverage that makes top oil manage- 
ment men reach first for Oilgram 
every business day in the year. 

Along with the Oilgrams and the 
fourth member of our immediate fam- 
ily, Petroleum Processing, we've ar- 
ranged again this year to operate the 
big registration board that has been 
a much-used feature of the last two 
AP1 meetings. We posted the names 
and hotel room numbers of more than 
6,300 registrants last year; expect to 
top that figure next week. 


—Herbert A. Yocom 
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MR. JOSEPH REBAUDO, owner Rebaudo’s 
Service Station, New Orleans, La. 


“My Calonal System 
saves *2,120 yearly... 


pays for itself every 10 months!” 


“I look on my National System as a 
working partner in my service sta- 
tion,” says Mr. Rebaudo. “It stops 
losses we used to have with my old 
method, and now adds at least $2,120 
a year to my profit. 

‘Every transaction—including 
charge sales—goes through my Na- 
tional register so that today no records 
can be forgotten or misplaced. Fur- 
thermore, as each sale of gas, oil, 
lubrication, etc., is recorded, the 
amount of the sale automatically adds 
into individual totals and these’ are 


instantly available in printed form 
whenever desired. 

**All money handled must now be 
accounted for, which reduces oppor- 
tunity for loss. I also save about 8 
hours a week in balancing cash, taking 
inventory, and checking invoices. And 
because my National provides so much 
information automatically, I am able 
to do a more profitable business. 

“T estimate my National System 
saves me $2,120 yearly, so you can im- 
agine how well satisfied I am with it.” 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 
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MR. REBAUDO’S NATIONAL SYSTEM is 
his ‘‘silent partner’’ that reduces detail 
work and increases his profit. 


Service Station owners every- 
where are saving money and mak- 
ing extra profits with National 
Systems. Your nearby National 
representative is a trained sys- 
tems analyst. He will be glad to 
make a survey of your operations 
and show how much extra profit 
you can make with a modern 
National System. Call him today! 
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AHEAD OF THE NEWS 


Second Sunoco Gasoline?—Trade reports indicate Sun 
Oil Co. may be planning to market two grades of gasoline. 
One report is that dual tankage is being installed at all new 
station sites. Another is that Sun is eliminating the cus- 
tomary manifold system for equalizing gasoline storage 
levels at existing twin-tank stations—and is hooking up the 
tanks separately instead. Also, some Sunoco dealers re- 
portedly have been told to expect a second gasoline, of 
higher octane rating than the present grade. 


Major's Opinion Survey—Esso Standard is seeking pub- 
lic opinion of the company in a cross-section of its 18-state 
marketing territory. Forty-five questions will be put to each 
of 2,400 persons in cities and 400 persons in rural areas. 
Interviews will cover prices, profits, dealer-company rela- 
tions, taxes, and the erroneous belief that all “Standard” 
companies are the same. 


Consignees Want Discount—Some Texas consignees 
are up in arms because their suppliers are not passing along 
to them any gasoline tax discount allowance. The con- 
signees say they worked hard with jobbers and dealers for 
passage of a gasoline shrinkage bill in the past session of 
the Texas legislature. The bill as passed provides for a 
1.5% tax discount—divided equally among suppliers, 
wholesalers and retailers. The consignees who are not get- 
ting any allowance say their suppliers maintain that the 
jobber is provided for in the law—but not the consignee. 
An attempt is now being made to settle the issue within 
the industry. 


New Diesel Auto—Service stations in the U. S. may even- 
tually be selling Diesel fuel to motorists if a new British 
car is a success. Standard Motor Co. of England will have 
a Diesel-engine automobile ready for world marketing 
“soon after Christmas.” The company claims the model 
will have an average fuel consumption of 40 miles per gal. 
and a top speed of 60 mph. The company says the car’s 
engine “will have practically the same performance” as its 
current gasoline model, but will go “almost twice as far to 
the gallon.” 


Residual Price Caution—Mid-Continent refiners plan to 
step carefully in raising their prices to northern buyers. 
Enjoying a strong heavy fuel oil market for a change, the 
refiners remember too well what happened a few years ago, 
when they priced themselves “out of the market.” One 
Independent thinks he will be able to advance his price 
to $1.50 (FOB Group 3 basis) this winter—and maybe a 
bit higher. Another believes northern industries will pay 
$1.75 before switching to other types of fuel. 
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Credit Efficiency Drive—Union Oil of California is 
planning a two-phase changeover in its credit system. First 
the company will mechanize the accounting and billing 
operations now done manually. Station dealers will keep 
key-punched check books, mark a card for each transac- 
tion, and send it in for processing. The customer will con- 
tinue to use the same credit card. The earliest this will start 
for dealers will be next July (and possibly not until next 
October) with the installation of automatic equipment in a 
new building going up in San Francisco. The building will 
house a centralized credit operation. With this as a basis, 
Union will have flexibility in deciding the second phase, 
or the final form of the system: Pump-printing device, 
credit check books, sensitized machines, charge plates, or 
some other method. 
o 


Loans for Jobbers—Look for National Oil Jobbers Coun- 
cil to ask the Small Business Administration soon for some 
down-to-earth policy rulings on the eligibility of oil jobbers 
for small business loans. From the administration’s vague 
policy statements so far, jobbers apparently do not qualify. 
The administration currently seems more interested in help- 
ing small manufacturing firms than in aiding service or 
distribution companies. 
+ 


DJ ‘Cartel’ Target—Evidence is mounting that the Justice 
Department will prefer a consent decree to a protracted 
trial in the “international oil cartel” case. This would fit 
DJ’s effort to substitute consultation for prosecution, when 
feasible. But it would not mean a shift in DJ's aims in the 
case. Antitrust Chief Barnes says DJ will try to work out 
a consent decree “in any case where it can, and where it is 
consistent with the desired results.” He adds, “We don’t 
want to go to trial where we can achieve the objectives we 
want by other means.” 
. 


On the Block—Reports are circulating on the Pacific 
Coast that one of the non-major integrated companies is 
up for sale. A company official (who has offices in the East) 
reportedly has contacted men he thinks might be buyers. 


War Oil Requirements—Rationing of civilian gasoline 
would again be needed if war should come, despite the in- 
dustry’s refinery expansion program. Although the supply 
outlook for aviation gasoline has eased, avgas would be the 
big headache. It would cut into home-front gasoline sup- 
plies. The National Security Council is urging a bigger 
avgas cushion, and is expected to report in the next few 
weeks on how much further it would like the oil industry 
to go. With jet fuel there is no big problem. Wartime needs 
could be met by increasing refinery runs and cutting more 
into yields of kerosine and heating oils. 


For more Ahead of the News 
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10 BUSHELS | or 10 THOUSAND! 


TRACTOR-CORNPICKER TEAM GIVES GREATER NET YIELD 
WITH SCIENTIFICALLY CORRECT LUBRICATION 


This tractor-cornpicker combination, if 

well adjusted and correctly lubricated, should pick 
up at least 95 per cent of the gross corn yield. 
Battenfeld greases, compounded scientifically for 
specific job requirements, help make possible 
America’s giant productive capacity. 


Grease is no longer just “ ”. Lubricating 
greases are compounded products sae many types, 
each with a prime purpose in view. Lubricating 
greases by Battenfeld are literally millions of units in 
protective action! ... highly complex units whose “Never shall the sur- | 
molecular structure varies widely according to the faces meet!'. . . even 


job each type of “‘grease”’ must do. mn, hs ape 

tolerances are as 

Battenfeld is research and production head- 5 Aaeaccmmalal 
quarters for lubricating greases sold under the 


trade names of the nation’s most famous marketers 
and jobbers. 


Your inquiry is cordially invited. 


BATTENFELD Wieser 


tenfeld greases —accord- 
i z ing to the condition un- 
international headquarters for der which bearing sur- 


ay LUBRICATING GREASES fem mast bo behelensed, 
“29 produced for famous marketers ee 


* Business Is Ingreasing” 
* TRADEMARK 


BATT K N FE LD 3148 Roanoke Road, Kansas City 8, Missouri 
725 Second Ave. No., Minneapolis 5, Minnesota 
GREASE & OIL CORPORATION ‘Box 144, North Tonawanda, New York 
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Williston Market Growth—“Strenuous efforts to build 
up local markets for gasoline and other products” will be 
made in the Williston Basin, according to John E. 
Swearingen, Indiana Standard’s general manager of pro- 
duction. He believes more and more service stations will 
be built in Montana in the next three or four years, and 
that refining capacity in the north central states will be 
increased greatly. Reason: The Williston Basin oil fields 
lack an “economic size” pipe line (handling 100,000 to 
200,000 b/d of crude) to “outside” markets. So the present 
limited supplies of Williston crude will be restricted for a 
while to supplying local markets. Mr. Swearingen says the 
cost of a 1,000 or 1,500-mile pipe line to Chicago, San 
Francisco or Seattle would run between $60 million and 
$100 million, and “it may be some time before such a line 
will be built.” He predicts a number of smaller refineries 
will be built in North Dakota and Montana, in addition to 
Indiana Standard’s 30,000 b/d plant at Mandan, N. Dak. 


Higher Octane Need—While gasoline octanes continue 
to rise, 1954 cars coming on the market soon will boost 
octane demand above 1953 requirements. One new auto 
line will appear this month with engines ranging in com- 
pression ratio from 7.25 to 8.5—a sizable jump for this 
make of car. 


Group TBA Financing—The Petroleum Marketers Assn. 
of Texas is going ahead with plans for its member-owned 
TBA finance company. The association hopes to complete 
research studies and get the program rolling in a test area 
early in 1954. The plan provides TBA financing for station 
dealers unable to get it elsewhere. 


Residual Market Threat—The government’s decision to 
build the first utility-size atomic power plant poses a new 
danger to residual oil sales to electric plants—in four or 
five years. It is not yet clear whether atomic power plants 
will be competitive with oil or coal-fueled plants. Fuel costs 
alone will be lower for atomic power. But the big question 
is whether atomic plant construction costs will be low 
enough to make the over-all operation competitive. 


NPN Staff 


Booming Truck Trade—Service stations catering to the 
truck trade should have good business in the next 10 years. 
The Independent Advisory Committee to the Trucking In- 
dustry, Washington, predicts there will be 20 million trucks 
and trailers on the road “in the next decade or so.” Today, 
the U. S. has 9.5 million. About 3 million are operated by 
farmers, 1.3 million by for-hire companies, and most of 
the rest by various private industries. 


Firmer Gasoline Prices—Oil marketers on the West 
Coast think gasoline prices will be somewhat strengthened 
now that a contract under which a major refiner has sup- 
plied a large marketer with “surplus” gasoline has been 
canceled. In disposing of this gasoline, the supplier lowered 
the price below the going refinery rack minimums—throw- 
ing a scare into the market. When this gasoline is gone (if 
it isn’t already) the marketers believe a disturbing market 
factor will be removed. The gasoline has been distributed 
through truck trailer brokers. 


New Consignee Margins—A major oil company mar- 
keting in the Midwest has issued a new schedule of com- 
missions for its consignees that brings margins for ag- 
gregate gasoline deliveries of 6,000 gal. or more per month 
to 3.7¢ per gal. Jobbers point out this is only 0.8¢ below 
their margin of 4.5¢ for farm deliveries—yet the jobber 
carries his own inventory, equipment, accounts receivable 
and other expenses. Under the new consignee schedule, 
the basic commissions for farm deliveries under 2,000 gal. 
per month are: Regular and premium gasoline and kerosine, 
2.7¢ per gal.; while gasoline, fuel oil, Diesel fuel and trac- 
tor fuel, 2¢. For deliveries of 2,000-4,000 gal., a “bonus” 
of 0.3¢ is added for gasoline, and 0.2¢ for kerosine. For 
deliveries over 6,000 gal., this bonus is 1¢ for gasoline and 
0.7¢ for kerosine. New consignee rates for deliveries to 
stations within a five-mile radius are 1.3¢ for regular and 
premium gasoline, fuel oil, kerosine, Diesel and tractor 
fuel, and 1¢ for white gasoline. For deliveries to stations 
outside a five-mile radius, the rates are 2.13¢ for gasoline 
and 2¢ for other products. 
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WASHINGTON 


FTC Changing Outlook on ‘Price Leader’ 


The swing of the Federal Trade 
Commission away from shotgun tac- 
tics has -been emphasized by the 
naming of Jesse W. Markham, a 
Princeton University professor, as 
head of the commission's Bureau of 
Economics. He is on the record with 
some enlightened views on price leader- 
ship—a practice that has the Justice 
Department looking askance at the oil 
industry. 

Unlike some theorists, Mr. Mark- 
ham does not believe that a company 
is guilty of skullduggery simply be- 
cause it is a price leader. He care- 


fully points out two types of price . 


leadership. 

One is a situation wherein one or 
two companies completely dominate 
an industry and thereby control mar- 
ket prices, making them price leaders. 

The other is the “barometric” price 
leader. In this case, there are a 
number of companies competing within 
an industry. Eventually, one of these 
companies becomes the accepted price 
leader “only because and to the ex- 
tent that his price reflects market con- 
ditions with tolerable promptness.” 

Thus, in a freely competitive situa- 
tion, a company which could adjust 
quickly and accurately to supply- 
demand situations and to economic 
conditions would rise to the top, like 
cream, as the price leader. Other com- 
panies would reach the conclusion 
that this particular company was a 
good “barometer,” and would tend to 
follow its leadership. 


Mr. Markham figures that such 
“barometric” price leadership simply 
establishes a price level which would 
eventually be reached anyway if there 
were no price leader—but only after 
a wide open scramble that might 
include price wars. 

In other words, “barometric” price 
leadership is a reasonable, logical 
development which is perfectly legal 
so long as no collusion or “overt acts” 
get involved. 

Mr. Markham does not, however, 
give a clean bill of health to all price 
leadership situations. He would be a 
little suspicious if the leadership never 
changes hands—as it would in a freely 
competitive situation. Also warned 
against are moves to follow the price 
leader blindly, without holding back 
to see whether his price was a cor- 
rect reflection of the market situation. 

Mr. Markham’s views likely will 
receive the backing of such FTC 


members as Chairman Edward F. 
Howrey and Lowell B. Mason, each 
of whom has shown skepticism toward 
any move to make price leadership (or 
price parallelism) an automatic signal 
for investigation on grounds of collu- 
sion or conspiracy. 


Change Needed—Oil reporters will 
be as gratified as other newsmen when 
President Eisenhower comes through 
shortly with new rules aimed at re- 
ducing government classification of 
information for “security reasons.” 

The present system is wide open to 
abuses. Technically, each agency has 
a Classification officer who is supposed 
to rule on such matters. But what 
actually happens is that some govern- 
ment employe, wanting something kept 
quiet, simply sends his secretary down 
the hall to the classification officer 
with the material and he puts the re- 
quested stamp on it. 

Thus, information which should be 
made public is kept under wraps to 
keep an agency or an individual from 
looking foolish, or to keep some in- 
formation “fresh” for a speech some- 
one wants to make at a convention. 

Generally, PAD has used common 
sense on this score. But there have 
been exceptions. For example, the 
agency currently is classifying informa- 
tion on the progress of the alkylate 
expansion program. 

The industry, which is being asked 
to provide the expansion, is being 
kept in the dark as to how much 
more is needed to meet the 30,000- 
b/d capacity expansion goal. The 
reason given is “security,” but that 
is eyewash. 

The real reason is that a high-level 
government policy decision is to be 
made on whether to continue alkylate 
expansion efforts or to let the matter 
slide as is. The figures are being 
held back until after the policy deci- 
sion is made so they can be “inter- 
preted” in a manner to substantiate the 
policy decision. 


They Built Anyway — A check of 
PAD records on applications for de- 
fense loans made during the past 
three years reveals that, of the 16 
small refinery projects rejected, 10 
were able to get financing elsewhere 
and proceeded with construction. The 
encouraging thing is that most of the 
firms didn’t give up after getting the 
“no” from the government. 


By NPN Washington Staff 
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To Meet Your Needs... 


YOU'RE RIGHT WITH 
EVER-TITE 


eV U serviceability 
prevents leaks and spills; re 
duces loading and delivery 
time 


le W| U the world’s best 
quick coupling’’ makes your 


hose connections fast and sure 


eV IYE dependability 
means longer-lasting, trouble- 
free service. EVER-TITES never 


fail or jam 


» durability stands 


up under the toughest wear 


le V lel ‘IVE quality is main- 
tained by rigid control of 
construction specifications and 
materials 


AVAILABLE IN SIZES FOR 
EVERY NEED AT LEADING 
DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 


EVER-TITE 
COUPLING ¢€O. 





SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Crude Surplus Looms in West 


A potential surplus of 85,000 
b/d of Alberta crude is ready to 
flow into the West Coast market 
through the recently completed 
Trans Mountain pipe line from 
Edmonton to Vancouver. These 
facts are brought out in a statisti- 
eal study of supply and demand 
conditions. 


The Pacific Coast area experienced 
a shortage of oil early this year. Now 
it is faced with mounting surpluses. 
Supply has been ranging between 
50,000 b/d and 100,000 b/d above 
demand. 

Although Alberta crude threatens 
to aggravate the situation, Trans 
Mountain Oil Pipe Line Co. believes 
that new and expanding Pacific North- 
west refineries will gradually consume 
Alberta’s exportable oil. 

The Edmonton - Vancouver pipe 
line, which began flowing oil on Oct. 
17, has a present capacity of 120,000 
b/d. The only immediate demand is 
about 30,000 b/d for Imperial Oil’s 
refinery at Ioco and Shell’s refinery at 
Shellburn (both in the Vancouver 
area). 

About 115,000 b/d of Alberta 
crude is available for western move- 
ment, and that quantity is increasing 
daily. So, 30,000 b/d demand from 
115,000 b/d supply equals a prospec- 
tive 85,000 b/d surplus. 

Trans Mountain, which is operating 
the new pipe line, reports that Royalite 
Products Ltd. at Kamloops will start 
receiving 5,000 b/d of crude in Janu- 
ary. A year later, new refineries of 
Standard of British Columbia at Van- 
couver (11;500 b/d) and General Pe- 


troleum at Ferndale, Wash. (35,000 
b/d) will absorb some of that Alberta 
crude. 

The prospective surplus more than 
offsets cutbacks in foreign (not Can- 
ada) imports to the West Coast. 
Imports are about 50,000 b/d since 
Standard of California and other 
majors have curtailed them. At peak, 
they were about 100,000 b/d. 

The complaint of independent Cali- 
fornia producers is that supply has 
been a steady 100,000 b/d ahead of 
demand and that the difference has 
been equivalent to the amount of 
foreign imports. 

H. H. Anderson, vice president and 
general manager of Trans Mountain, 
observes: “It might be argued that 
the present capacity of the pipe line, 
which is 120,000 b/d and will be in- 
creased to 150,000 b/d in December, 
provides excessive capacity over im- 
mediate needs. However, it is to be 
borne in mind that about 115,000 
b/d of Alberta crude oil is now avail- 
able for western movement, and that 
this quantity is increasing daily; also 
that we will have connected to our 
pipe line 90,000 b/d of refining ca- 
pacity by next October, and that this 
can be increased to 140,000 b/d 
when the new Shell refinery near 
Anacortes is completed by 1955. 

Distillates Rise—Inventories of dis- 
tillate fuel oil stocks continued to 
climb for the seventh week in succes- 
sion, according to American Petro- 
leum Institute figures. This week they 
increased 1,865,000 bbl. over the pre- 
vious week’s figure to a new all-time 
high of 132,767,000 bbl. 

Stocks of all other products de- 





Summary of API Report on Refining Operations 
(U. S. Totals—B. of M. Basis) 


Production 

Crude runs—daily avg. 
Foreign crude included 
Percent operated 
Gasoline ..... 
Kerosine .. 
Distillate fuel oil 
Residual fuel oil 


Stocks 


Finished & unfinished gasoline. . 142,666,000 


Kerosine ... 
Distillate fuel oil 
Residual fuel oil 
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Week 
Ended 
Oct. 24 


6,830,000 
586,000 


33,000 


Week Increase 
Ended or 
Oct. 17 Decrease 
(figures in bbl.) 
6,866,000 — 36,000 
669,000 — 83,000 
88.7 — 0.5 
24,263,000 — 648,000 
2,678,000 — 401,000 
10,393,000 — 493,000 
8,263,000 — 100,000 


142,796,000 — 130,000 
37,653,000 — 259,000 
130,902,000 + 1,865,000 


53,103,000 — 470,000 


clined below the previous week’s totals 
(see table below). 

Stocks Soar—Stock of refined prod- 
ucts totaled almost 442 million bbl. 
on Aug. 31, up 23.6 million during 
the month and 51.2 million bbl. higher 
than a year ago, according to the 
Bureau of Mines. 

Stock increases during August were 
as follows (in millions of bbl.): gaso- 
line 2.1, residual 2.0, distillate 17.2 
and kerosine 4.6. 

Crude Allowables — Oklahoma’s 
crude oil allowable for November is 
the same as October—485,000 b/d. 

Louisiana’s November crude oil al- 
lowable is 679,150 b/d, an increase 
of 55,552 b/d from October. 

Kansas crude oil allowable for No- 
vember is 295,000 b/d, a reduction 
of 5,000 b/d from October. 


Gasoline Consumption—The API 
reports August gasoline consumption 
figures for 11 states as follows (in 
thousands of gal.) : 


Aug. Aug. 

1953 1952 
62,207 55,718 
419,069 404,434 
87,500 81,899 
28,629 28,456 
98,370 97,535 
201,785 


fe 


Alabama ... 
California 
Florida ..... 
Maine 
Massachusetts .. 
Michigan 
Montana ... 29,753 
New Jersey 147,774* 136,643 
Ohio . 233,409 212,682 
Tennessee . 79,410 65,915 
Virginia ... . 90,845 87,798 


* Revised. 


More Rail Diesels —The Missouri 
Pacific Railroad plans to buy 66 Diesel 
locomotives at a cost of $10,731,000 
for delivery in 1954, making the com- 
pany about 74% Dieselized. 

World Crude Output—Total world 
crude oil production during May aver- 
aged 12,915,000 b/d, compared to 
12,895,000 in the previous month, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Mines. 

Production in the Middle East aver- 
aged 2,556,000 b/d in May, the fifth 
successive month in which records 
were established. Iraq and Kuwait 
produced at record average rates of 
577,000 and 896,000 b/d respective- 
ly. Saudi Arabia produced 887,000 
b/d, an increase of 3.1% over April. 

World crude runs (exclusive of 
USSR and Eastern Europe) averaged 
a record 11,683,000 b/d in May, an 
increase of 3.7% over April. 

World crude oil stocks declined 
50,000 b/d during May, compared to 
an increase of 232,000 b/d in April. 

Total production of major refined 
products in the world (exclusive of 
USSR and Eastern Europe) averaged 
10,993,000 b/d compared to 10,804,- 
000 in April. 
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CROWN’S LITHOGRAPHED KITS 
Cove 0. Magic Lift to SALES 


Crown lithography is outstanding! Your label 
design, dramatically reproduced in appeal- 
ing full color on Crown’s Steel Shipping 
Containers, sells your product all along the 


5-GALLON STEEL 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
Superior-quality construction to 
guarantee your product's reach- 
ing your customer in top con- 
dition. Wide variety of closures 


Open Head ClosedHead to fit your every need. 
Pails Drums 





way to its destination . . . and at the point 
of ultimate sale! Ask a Crown Sales Repre- 
sentative to show you exciting samples of 
our recent work. 


Crom Can 


PHILADELPHIA 
Division of 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


Ont o/Camtuitui Largall Cb Manuefaédiorwd * Philadelphia, Chicago, Orlando, New York, Baltimore, St. Lovis, Boston 
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National Petroleum News 


November 4, 1953 


U.S. Helps Co-ops at Jobber’s Expense 


The growth of petroleum co-operatives into fully-integrated 
Be sang refining and marketing establishments is being stimu- 
ated by an agency of the federal government—apparently at the 
expense of the Independent jobber. 


The activities of this agency, the Farm Credit Administration, 
have reached a point where they brought an angry denunciation 
recently from General Counsel Otis Ellis of the National Oil Jobbers 
Council (see text of letter on p. 15). 


Some of the advice given to co-ops 
by FCA amounts to “the setting in 
motion of a cut-throat pricing struc- 
ture” and of encouraging situations 
“detrimental” to jobbers, Mr. Ellis 
charges in his letter. 


The NOJC counsel also asked the 
Senate Small Busines Committee to 
look into FCA’s petroleum activities 
carried out, insofar as advice is con- 
cerned, by the agency’s Cooperative 
Research and Service Division. FCA’s 
reply to Mr. Ellis is reproduced on p. 
ss 

Based on the agency’s petroleum 
booklets and conversations with its of- 
ficials, Mr. Ellis’ charge could be an 
understatement. He complained par- 
ticularly of “unfair competition” sug- 
gestions by FCA. A closer look reveals 
a much larger design. Among the basic 
suggestions passed along to the co-ops 
are these: 


—Become “larger, stronger and 
more fully integrated” and become 
“effective pace-setters or regulators of 
local margins, prices, services and 
business practices.” Co-op managers 
believe “that co-operatives should be 
the largest distributors in an area if 
they are to perform effective pace- 
setting and regulating functions.” 

—Develop “non-farm business dur- 
ing periods of low farm consumption” 
including the supplying of “gasoline to 
service stations and commercial or 
governmental accounts and fuel oil to 
urban or city patrons.” 

—Step-up “educational” campaigns 
largely because “more soliciting and 
educational work may be required 
among prospective city fuel oil patrons 
than farmers.” 

—*“Obtain more crude oil produc- 
tion properties.” 

—‘“Develop both retail and whole- 
sale petroleum services in other poten- 


tial areas such as the south and Cali- 
fornia.” 


—Establish joint regional or feder- 
ation ownership of more trunk pipe 
lines, barge and other transportation 
facilities and additional storage. 


The Apparent Goal—In short, FCA 
is on record for an ultimate integra- 
tion process among the co-ops, giving 
them a strong competitive “edge” and 
for the use of this position to expand 
into the markets served by the Inde- 
pendent marketer. 


Under these circumstances, the job- 
ber might find it difficult to survive if 
the chips are down. 


To accomplish this objective, the 
co-op is given many hints such as 
these: 

—Give “volume or quantity dis- 
counts (usually 0.5¢ to 1¢ per gal.) 
for drops of perhaps 300 gal. or more” 
so it can “compete for the larger 
users.” 

—tLend or sell at cost storage facili- 
ties to farmers. 


— Intensify efforts to sell tires, bat- 
teries, accessories and petroleum- 
related supplies such as insecticides, 
etc. 

Why the Advantage?—How does it 
happen that a governmental agency is 
urging co-ops to engage in practices 
which could conceivably wipe out the 
independent jobber? 

FCA was established May 27, 1933, 
by presidential executive order. Pri- 
marily, it was to handle all powers and 
functions dealing with agricultural 
credit. In each of 12 farm credit dis- 
tricts are four different types of banks 
or credit institutions which exist large- 
ly to make loans to co-ops. 

The jobber who is battling the cur- 
rent tight credit situation might think 
over this statement from an FCA 
booklet: 
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“Regional co-operative associations 
in the petroleum business had .. . 
financing difficulty . . . during their 
early development. Commercial lend- 
ing agencies were hesitant in making 
loans to them. Not until the banks for 
co-operatives were created did petro- 
leum co-operatives have access to suf- 
ficient capital to acquire refineries.” 


Co-op Facilities 


In fact, FCA was the money source 
apparently through which the inte- 
grated petroleum co-ops got their start. 
Since 1940, when the Consumers Co- 
Operative Assn. of Kansas City put 
the first co-op refinery into operation 
at Phillipsburg, Kan., until now, “near- 
ly half the regionals (co-op associa- 
tions) own refineries to help assure the 
2,200 locals their refined fuels.” 

As of 1950, there were 20 plants 
with a refining capacity of 144,500 
b/d. Cost value was about $39.6 mil- 
lion. All except two had thermal crack- 
ing equipment with a total capacity of 
47,800 b/d. By the middle of 1951, 
six co-op plants had catalytic cracking 
equipment with a capacity of 39,800 
b/d, about 2% of the total in the U. S. 

Backing up these facilities were 
crude oil properties with a gross value 
of $41.6 million. Ten co-ops were pro- 
ducing an average of 29,800 b/d of 
crude oil with “savings” of 25¢ to 50¢ 
per bbl. 

Petroleum products represented, in 
1950, more than half the business of 
29 co-op regional associations and 
played an important part in the activi- 
ties of six others. Hundreds of trans- 
port trucks, more than 20 barges, tow- 
boats, a products pipe line, some tank 
cars, three tankers, a pipe line termi- 
nal, an inland railroad terminal and 
numerous storage terminals and instal- 
lations were held by co-ops. 


Big Market—The more than 2,000 
local co-ops supply over one million 
farmers and as many as 200,000 non- 
farm patrons, distributing more than 
1.4 billion gal. of refined fuels in 1950 
through local retail and distribution 
facilities with a 1949 cost value of 
about $71.5 million. 

Connected with the marketing end 
there were 2,630 bulk plants, 1,815 
service stations (located mostly in cen- 
tral and northwestern U. S.), 2,850 
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farm delivery tank trucks, 5,650 truck 
tanks, pumps and meters and more 
than 100 highway transports. 

Another 2,800 tank trucks were 
owned by deliverymen working for 
the co-ops on a commission basis. 

There is no practical means of ac- 
tually determining the exact “profits” 
of the system. But “net savings from 
petroleum operations” amounted to 
$34 million in 1948; $16 million in 
1949; and $23 million in 1950, before 
income taxes. Roughly half of these 
“savings” came from the retail, whole- 
sale and distribution sources and the 
remainder from production, refining 
and transportation. 

No small operation, all in all. By its 
own report, FCA played a large part 
in fostering and nursing the co-op 
movement into the present integrated 
operation. By its own report, it wants 
to enlarge this scope of operations—or 
would not be upset, at least, if it hap- 
pened. 

The agency, incidentally, becomes 
independent in December. During the 
last session, Congress enacted legisla- 
tion making the FCA an autonomous 
organization, responsible to a 13-mem- 
ber Farm Credit Board. Up to now, it 
has been responsible to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The agency will still be 
taken care of in a “housekeeping” way 
by the department and will have the 
use of its facilities. The secretary may 
appoint one of the 13 board members 
but will exercise no direct control. 

Credit and lending functions are 
one thing—but how did FCA get into 
the business of publishing pamphlets 
and booklets and issuing advice to the 
Co-Ops On expansion, on trade methods 
designed, apparently, to cut into at 
least some of the Independent mar- 
keter’s sales? 


By Act of Congress—aAs far back as 
1926, Congress took the attitude that 
the development of co-ops was a desir- 
able national policy and gave some 
such broad powers to the Agriculture 
Department. Among these powers, to 
which FCA has fallen heir, are author- 
izations to “conduct studies of the 
economic, legal, financial, social and 
other phases of co-operation and pub- 
lish the results” and to “promote the 
knowledge of co-operative principles 
and practices and to co-operate in pro- 
moting such knowledge with educa- 
tional and marketing agencies, co- 
operative associations and others.” 

Top FCA officials look on this, not 
only as authority, but as a “duty and a 
directive” to follow its current policy. 
Despite the supposition that the Eisen- 
hower Administration is dedicated to 
the strengthening of the private, free 
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enterprise system, these officials say 
there is no indication from topside that 
any changes are contemplated. 

Talks with these officials lead only 
to one conclusion: 

The FCA is concerned with pro- 
moting the welfare of co-ops. It favors 
anything that tends to make the co-ops 
more “efficient” marketers of petro- 
leum. If the Independent jobber is 
loser, that is his tough luck—FCA is 
not in existence to promote his wel- 
fare. 

FCA officials justify this, in part, by 
pointing to the various programs car- 
ried on within the Commerce Depart- 
ment to aid business. There is, of 
course, no such broad-based credit 
program in Commerce. And Com- 
merce tells businessmen how to better 
compete against each other but hardly 
take sides between them. 


Co-op Taxation 


Exactly what is the competitive edge 
of the co-ops over the Independent 
jobber? 

It is difficult to say. The first reac- 
tion, normally, is to say the co-ops 
have a tax advantage. This is not easy 
to pin down, specifically. 

If the co-ops can meet certain statu- 
tory qualifications, they may apply for 
a certificate of tax exemption. Perhaps 
the most important requirement is that 
their business with non-members must 
not exceed 15% of that done with 
their members. 


Available figures are not conclusive 
but, as of 1946, the Internal Revenue 
Bureau (now Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice) said that about 6,000 co-ops were 
tax-exempt. Of these, some 431 were 
listed as handling petroleum products. 
Although they fell in the retail cate- 
gory, it is not clear just how broad 
their petroleum activities were. In ad- 
dition, some 1,335 co-op stores quali- 
fied and many, if not all, handled some 
petroleum products. 

Some 2,300 co-ops which were not 
tax-exempt filed returns. About 1,800 
of these paying some taxes, while 557 
paid none. Just how many of these 
were petroleum co-ops is not certain. 
In addition to the federal income tax 
question, co-ops pay federal and state 
petroleum taxes. 

Too Much ‘Paper Work’ — The 
question of whether the petroleum co- 
ops are exempt from the federal in- 
come tax would not appear to be 
overwhelmingly important, anyway. 
FCA officials say that many of the 
petroleum co-ops do not bother to 
qualify for the exemption because of 
the paper work involved under both 


federal and state laws. Furthermore, 
the agency notes: 

“If an income tax paying co-opera- 
tive distributes practically all of its net 
proceeds or savings On a patronage 
basis to its patrons pursuant to an ad- 
vance obligation the association would 
have little taxable income.” 


Of the two—tax exemption or avail- 
able credit — the credit advantage 
would appear to be of greater value to 
the co-ops in competing against Inde- 
pendent marketers. We have FCA’s 
word that this financing was the chief 
means by which the co-ops were able 
to get started in a big way and “the 
banks for co-operatives of the Farm 
Credit Administration . . . have been 
important sources of funds since that 
time.” 

To remain eligible for these loans, 
FCA points out, the co-op must do 
more business with its members than 
with non-members. Presumably, that 
could mean a 51% to 49% ratio. And, 
as long as a co-op continued to gain 
member-customers, it could continue, 
if it wished, to expand its non-member, 
urban market. 

In addition, FCA officials say frank- 
ly that there is no practical limit to 
the expansion of a co-op—urban or 
otherwise—if it foregoes both the tax 
exemption and the loan benefits. 


Profit and Loss 


It also is difficult to evaluate rela- 
tive costs and profits. 


Based on a 1952 survey conducted 
in the midwestern states, FCA esti- 
mated that total delivery costs for a 
co-op runs about 1.2¢ per gal. of re- 
fined fuels, exclusive of taxes, or about 
6.75% of dollar sales of all products. 

The gross margin was estimated in 
the neighborhood of 20% with a net 
margin of about 4.5% including pe- 
troleum sales and services and patron- 
age refunds from regional associations. 

FCA reports that a University of 
Minnesota survey of 162 petroleum 
co-ops for fiscal 1949-50 indicated a 
gross margin of around 20% with a 
net margin of about 7.5%. 

According to results of the NOJC’s 
jobber cost survey, gross profits were 
about 17% in 1950 with net profits at 
3.15% of dollar sales of all products. 

Because of the incomplete nature 
of the data now available along this 
line, no real conclusions can be drawn. 
But in at least two other areas the 
competitive advantage of the co-op 
over the Independent jobber is clear: 

1. As FCA puts it, “The strength 
of the petroleum co-operatives rests 
in their members because they are both 
the owners and the patrons. They pro- 
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vide a known demand which cuts the 
risk involved in acquiring sources of 
supplies or facilities for handling pe- 
troleum products all the way from the 
oil well to the farmer’s tank.” 

In contrast, the Independent mar- 
keter must shoulder the full risks of 
market conditions, must roll with the 
economic blows and can only depend 
upon his own resources and ingenuity 
to “cut the risks.” 

2. “These farmer groups noticed 
that, while retail margins were gradu- 
ally being narrowed, major oil com- 
panies were still making large profits 
from crude oil refining and pipe line 
and other transportation operations. 

“These groups came to the con- 
clusion that, if the size of margins 
decreases in one phase of the indus- 
try, a co-operative engaged in all 
phases of the business would be better 
able to continue to serve its patrons’ 
interests and make some savings for 
them.” 


Margin Protection—While the co- 
op thus has something of an “um- 
brella” to protect its margins, the job- 
ber must survive as best he can when 
the squeeze occurs. 

In this connection, it would appear 
that FCA’s most detrimental activity 
from the Independent’s marketer’s 
viewpoint is its insistent urging of 
greater and greater integration upon 
the co-ops, plus its advice to exploit 
urban markets. For instance: 

“In this oil business, co-ops have 
extended group action all the way up 
the ladder. First the farmers formed 
locals, then the locals formed re- 
gionals. Now the regionals have moved 
up another notch in their climb toward 
greater benefits for farmers—three dif- 
ferent federations of regionals now 
jointly own and operate refineries and 
transportation equipment . . . As they 
become larger, stronger and more fully 
integrated, additional benefits should 
be forthcoming.” 

“Mergers,” in certain cases, are con- 
sidered by FCA to be wholly desirable. 

There is also an international aspect. 
The International Co-Operative Petro- 
leum Assn., with offices in New York 
and London, is affiliated with more 
than 20 regional or national co-opera- 
tives in almost as many countries. So 
far, this organization is operating 
largely on a wholesale or brokerage 
basis. 

More Sales Needed—FCA likes to 
stress the point that, so far, the co-ops 
have maintained their over-all sales to 
non-members at something under that 
somewhat-hazy 15% line. But the 
agency definitely believes sales to non- 
members must be increased: 


“The development of some non- 
farm business during periods of low 
farm consumption would further level 
out delivery operations. This might in- 
clude supplying gasoline to service sta- 
tions and commercial or governmen- 
tal accounts and fuel oil to urban or 
city patrons. 

“While the primary objective should 
be to serve farmers, such additional 
volume should reduce per unit han- 
dling costs and also provide more 
steady outlets for the production of 
co-operative refineries.” 

In its survey of the midwestern area, 


covering chiefly Consumers Co-opera- 
tive Assn. affiliates, FCA suggested a 
standard of delivery for each service- 
man. 

It suggested that each man deliver 
400,000 gal. of refined fuels annually. 
In the eastern section of the area, FCA 
said that some 50,000 gal. of this 
should go to non-farm consumers, 
while this increment should be 20,000 
gal. in the western part. 

The agency said, in addition, that 
each deliveryman should aim at sales 
of $2,000 to $2,500 each year of tires, 
batteries and accessories. 


Text of Ellis and FCA Letters 


Followi are the texts of 
NOJC General Counsel Otis Ellis’ 
protest to the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, and the FCA’s re- 
=a Mr. Ellis took issue with 

practices in urging farm co- 
operatives in the petroleum busi- 
ness to give discounts and use 
other methods to gain business at 
the expense of the Independent 
oil jobber. 


From: Farm Credit Administration 
To: Otis Ellis 


Your letter of October 20 com- 
menting on the tax status of co- 
operatives and circular C-149 entitled 
Standards for Tank Truck Servicemen 
in West Central States has been re- 
ceived. 

We assume that you refer to income 
taxes since farmer co-operatives pay 
all other forms of taxes applicable 
to the business in which they engaged. 
Many farmer co-operatives have de- 
cided that the disadvantages of meet- 
ing the strict requirements for income 
tax exemption outweigh its advan- 
tages. For this reason over half of 
those handling petroleum products 
and other farm supplies are paying 
income taxes. However, even those 
which are paying no income taxes 
do not have a tax advantage over 
Independent small businessmen en- 
gaged as individuals or partnerships 
in petroleum distribution because they 
are not required to pay corporate in- 
come taxes. In the preparation of 
their individual tax returns, the farmer- 
owners of a co-operative must of 
course include as taxable income di- 
vidends and patronage refunds re- 
ceived from the co-operative. 

You state that the paragraph on 
page 11 in circular C-149 regarding 
volume or quantity discounts for drops 
of perhaps 300 gallons or more would 
set into motion a cut-throat pricing 
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structure. Where such discounts are 
common in the oil business co-opera- 
tives must follow industry practice if 
they are to operate on an efficient 
volume basis. We have always recom- 
mended to farmer-directors and man- 
agers of co-operatives that they set 
their selling prices and margins at the 
prevailing market level in their area 
and then distribute any net savings 
at the end of the year to patrons. It 
has also been our position that prac- 
tices affecting pricing should be based 
upon sound economic principles so 
as to render efficient service to farm- 
ers. 
With respect to the circular in gen- 
eral, most of the material in it has 
application to rural tank truck service- 
men employed by any business con- 
cern whether co-operative or not. 

You indicate that the Farm Credit 
Administration has not limited its 
operations to functions prescribed by 
the Congress. The issuance of publica- 
tions regarding the organization and 
operation of self-help farmers’ co- 
operatives has had the sanction of 
over 40 years of government policy, 
and is specifically provided for by 
laws administered by this agency. 

We appreciate that farmers must 
determine whether it is to their ad- 
vantage to carry on their own mar- 
keting and purchasing business through 
co-operatives, or employ other agen- 
cies to perform such services for them. 
It is our purpose to help farmers help 
themselves and this circular was is- 
sued with that objective in view. 

We hope that this letter clarifies 
the questions which you have raised. 


From: Otis Ellis 
To: Farm Credit Administration 


The writer is General Counsel for 
the National Oil Jobbers Council. The 
Council is made up of representatives 
from 26 state associations of Inde- 
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pendent jobbers and distributors of 
petroleum products. The total mem- 
bership represented is upwards of 
12,000, and is the largest organization 
of its kind in the United States. 

The membership of the member 
associations consists of Independent 
small businessmen engaged in the dis- 
tribution of gasoline, fuel oil and other 
petroleum products, not only to homes 
and filling stations, but to the farmers 
throughout the United States. These 
businessmen pay normal taxes as con- 
trasted to the various co-operatives 
engaged in the distribution of pe- 
troleum products which pay little or 
no taxes. 

An item of grave concern for sev- 
eral years to the bona fide business- 
man in petroleum distribution has 
been the unfair competition of co- 
operatives who are virtually tax ex- 
empt. I have, therefore, read with 
considerable consternation your Cir- 
cular C-149 dated February 1953, en- 
titled Standards for Tank Truck Serv- 
icemen in West Central States, where- 
in you seek to set forth a code of 
operation particularly adapted to co- 
operatives. Among many of the things 
which are repugnant is the special 
item on page 11, paragraph numbered 
2, wherein you advise: 


“If the co-op gives volume or 
quantity discounts for drops of 
perhaps 300 gallons or more this 
helps you compete for the larger 
users. Also, it encourages farmers 
to buy larger farm storage tanks 
and take larger deliveries, in turn 
helping the serviceman to operate 
more efficiently.” 


In the foregoing quoted portion 
you are advising the setting in motion 
of a cut-throat pricing structure, all 
too much of which is prevalent in 
the mid-western states at the present 
time. The co-ops have enough ad- 
vantage now over tax-paying business- 
men without Government employes 
writing pamphlets on how they may 
further this advantage. Since when 
does a Government organization such 
as yours find it necessary to encourage 
situations to the detriment of a small 
businessman who is attempting to pay 
his taxes and operate without favor 
or subsidy under a socalled system 
of free competitive enterprise. It would 
appear that the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration should limit the opera- 
tions of the Administration to the 
duties assigned by the Congress and 
in general keep its nose out of private 
business. 

I do not normally take complaints 
to the Congress—as a matter of fact, 
I have never filed one with the Con- 
gress or any committee thereof; but 
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this pamphlet of yours is forcing me 
to break precedent, and I am calling 
it to the attention of the Senate Small 
Business Committee, with the sug- 
gestion that if that group is interested 
in preserving the bona fide small busi- 
ness, then it might be well to take 
a look at the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, which apparently is more in- 
terested in advancing the cause of co- 
operatives than it is in carrying on 
the functions prescribed by the Con- 
gress. 


Percentage Plan Urged 


For Gasoline Disposal 


A plan for disposal of surplus gaso- 
line through regular contract ac- 
counts on a percentage basis was pro- 
posed to several suppliers last week 
by Miles Schermerhorn, Illinois Pe- 
troleum Marketers Assn. president, as 
a means of reducing what jobbers see 
as “unfair” price competition. 

Briefly Mr. Schemerhorn’s plan is 
this: 

“If any supplier finds that 2% or 
10% of his normal run is over and 
above the amount he can move 
through his regular contract accounts 


and that he cannot conveniently cut, 


back his daily runs without impair- 
ing his position on other products, 
then he should allot this surplus gaso- 
line to his regular contract accounts 
On a percentage ratio, at the same 
special price he would sell it at if 
dumped on the open market.” 

Mr. Schermerhorn commented that 
the refiner-supplier may find that: 

“1. If his jobber is able to obtain 
perhaps 5% to 10% of his normal 
purchases at a special price from his 
regular supplier, he isn’t losing any 
normal profit gasoline business at all. 
That jobber may have been purchas- 
ing this amount of material on the 
outside. 

“2. There is a strong possibility this 
plan might be the means of a supplier 
enabling his jobber to hang onto or 
get back that commercial account he 
lost to a competitor at a discount. 

“3. It might even be the means of 
eliminating some of the price wars 
that we have experienced when there 
is a lot of surplus gasoline floating 
around at a price.” 


... in brief 


Prices Threaten Refinery — Unless 
finished product prices improve, Pro- 
ducers Refining Co.s 3,500-b/d top- 


ping and vacuum plant at West 
Branch, Mich., is faced with a shut- 
down within the next 30 days. James 
P. Dunningan, president, said he has 
notified employes of the possibility, 
and said it was brought on by a year- 
long “headache” in residual fuels and 
an immediate problem with gas oil 
stocks. If present conditions continue, 
he said, the plant may be abandoned 
entirely or moved to a new site. 

Price War Studied—The Senate Small 
Business Committee is considering 
what, if anything, it should do about 
the New Jersey gasoline price war. 
A complaint has been lodged with 
Senator Hendrickson (R., N. J.) by 
John Dressler, executive secretary, 
New Jersey Gasoline Retailers Assn. 


MARGINS 


Atlantic Jobbers Reject 


Percentage Margins 


Atlantic Refining Co. distributors 
last week voted against percentage 
margins on gasoline at a two-day 
meeting in Philadelphia of the com- 
pany’s precedent-setting Distributor 
Policy Committee. 

The group discussed operational 
problems of the supplier and distrib- 
utor and reviewed general aspects of 
the margin question. One committee 
member said that most oil jobbers 
fear fixed percentage margins because 
they feel impending price cuts would 
shrink actual margins. 





Atlantic Refining increased margins 
to its distributors in some areas, effec- 
tive Oct. 26, according to Dwight T. 
Colley, director, vice president and 
general manager of marketing. 





Another distributor took the view 
that the principle of percentage mar- 
gins seems favorable, but that he had 
never seen a workable formula de- 
veloped. 

Some distributors felt there should 
be wider spreads for metropolitan 
area oil jobbers because they have 
keener competition and higher capital 
investment costs than rural mar- 
keters. Most jobbers felt, however, 
that the fairest, most workable method 
was Atlantic’s announced rule of sell- 
ing to all distributors in an area ac- 
cording to a uniform price policy. 

The distributors agreed with a state- 
ment by H. H. Ingersoll, Atlantic’s 
assistant general manager of domestic 
marketing, that, “prices always will be 
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established by competition at a level 
that is reasonably profitable to the 
efficient marketer.” 

The marketers said margins “never 
can be considered as an umbrella 
for the inefficient operator.” 


Kentucky Jobbers Hit 
‘Squeeze’ on Margins 


A special committee of the Jobbers 
Division of the Kentucky Petroleum 
Marketers Assn., is “convinced, be- 
yond much doubt, that there is evi- 
dence of collusion between jobbers’ 
suppiers to hold down Kentucky job- 
bers’ margins at present low levels so 
that they may be further reduced in 
subsequent market declines.” 

The committee, however, has de- 
cided “to hold in abeyance for further 
consideration” the subject of general 
investigation of Kentucky consumer 
gasoline prices, and a study of whether 
or not steps should be taken to have 
June 25 consumer price advances re- 
moved. 

In its statement, the group said, 
“your committee is cognizant of the 
fact that the principal supplier of 
gasoline to Kentucky jobbers has made 
no change in the jobber margin on 
regular gasoline since the 1¢ per gal. 
increase of June 25, and that other 
jobber suppliers of gasoline have in- 
dicated their reluctance to grant any 
margin concession, although some of 
these same suppliers have made such 
concessions in adjoining states.” 

Price Increase—The committee be- 
lieves that costs in all oil industry 
branches, including wholesale market- 
ing, have increased enough in the past 
few years to justify the general price 
increase in June, “yet your committee 
feels that jobbers have been treated 
most unfairly in not being accorded 
any portion of this increase with which 
to defray their increased costs of 
operation.” 

Guaranteed Margins—It is “com- 
pletely unreasonable” for suppliers to 
expect jobbers to obtain all of their 
wholesale supplies from the company 
with which contract was signed with- 
out at least a 2¢ per gal. guaranteed 
minimum margin “to protect the job- 
bers from bankruptcy in price wars 
that exist through no fault of the 
jobber.” 

Robinson-Patman Act—The group 
is definitely of the opinion that certain 
suppliers are now violating Robinson- 
Patman Act by according larger gaso- 
line margins to jobbers in states im- 
mediately north of Kentucky than to 
Kentucky jobbers. 

Divorcement—The committee be- 
lieves further study should be given 


to the suggestion that divorcement 
might be needed to curb costly com- 
petitive practices. No recommendation 
was made on this point at present. 

OC Withdrawal—tThe report en- 
dorses a recommendation that Ken- 
tucky jobbers withdraw from all par- 
ticipation in the Oil Industry Informa- 
tion Committee activities “until such 
time as the intra-industry relations 
between jobbers and their supplying 
companies has improved.” 

Group Buying—The committee 
recommends a thorough investigation 
of the suggestion that Kentucky job- 
bers pool their resources for group 
buying of gasoline, other petroleum 
products and miscellaneous sales stocks 
under a state-wide contract. The com- 
mittee said it believes suggestion has 
“considerable merit” and that it “sees 
many advantages in such an arrange- 
ment.” 

“Temporary” Prices—The commit- 
tee also believes suppliers should make 
a policy, or write a provision into 
jobber contracts, setting a reasonable 
limit on “temporary” or “sub-normal” 
prices, pointing out that there are 
times sub-normal prices become nor- 


ACCOUNTING 


mal for the territory involved. 

The report was submitted by com- 
mittee headed by E. M. Bailey, Aetna 
jobber, Paducah, to S. G. Courtney, 
chairman of the association's Jobbers 
Division. 


More Tractors, Trucks 
And Buses Use LP-Gas 


An estimated 130,000 farm tractors 
were operating on LP-gas by the end 
of 1952, an increase of 22% over the 
previous year according to a survey by 
the Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn. 

The study also showed that the 
number of LP-gas trucks, buses and 
stationary engines increased more than 
30%. Nearly 50,000 units were using 
butane, propane or mixtures of the 
two at the end of 1952. 

Findings were based on reports from 
95% of the manufacturers of LP-gas 
conversion kits and factory-equipped 
LP-gas tractors. 


Special Work Stations Boost Office Efficiency 


The installation of L-shaped steel “Techniplan” stations increases efficiency 
and enhances the appearance of Esso Standard Oil Co.’s corporate accounting 
and tax division offices. The new equipment makes better use of floor space, 
brings together work papers and records needed by each accountant for daily 
use. Each work station has two file drawers under the auxiliary desk top so the 
accountant has access to reference material without leaving the work area. 
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Picketed Dealer Signs with Union 


Earl L. Hehn, whose Philadel- 
phia station was picketed for 
three weeks, said last week that 
he signed a contract with the 
union, “after paint bombs were 
thrown at my house and after a 
car in my station driveway was 
hit by a rock.” 


Meanwhile, the newly organized 
Garage, Parking and Service Station 
Employes Union (AFL) continued to 
try to get other contracts covering 
service station employes. The union 
has already come to an agreement with 
the Petroleum Retailers of Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr. Hehn, who is not a member of 
the association, said he signed with the 
union because he was “afraid not to.” 
(NPN, Oct. 14, p. 13.) 

Here is Mr. Hehn’s version of the 
violence that preceded his signing: 

The union had increased the num- 
ber of pickets in front of his station 
to 17. They “kept threatening and 


yelling” at Mr. Hehn’s customers, 
trying to drive them away. 

In mid-afternoon, while Mr. Hehn 
was servicing a car, a rock whizzed 
by his head—“it just missed me by 
inches”—and smashed into the auto- 


mobile. Mr. Hehn said the rock 
made “a big dent” in the side of the 
car. 
As dark approached, Mr. Hehn de- 
cided to close the station because he 
was afraid matters would get worse. 

Early the next morning a bottle 
filled with red paint was thrown at 
his home, splattering paint across 
the brick front. Also a large light 
bulb filled with paint was hurled 
against the house. He estimated dam- 
age at $2,000. 

Mr. Hehn said Philadelphia police 
wouldn’t give him enough protection 
so he felt it would be best to close 
his station. He kept it closed four 
days before he signed with the union 
and reopened. 

Union Denies Violence—A union 
official denied that union pickets 
threw pairit bombs at Mr. Hehn’s 
house or threw the rock. He said 
the rock was thrown from across the 
street and over the heads of pickets. 
Police were on duty at the time, and 
the official claimed that if a picket 
had thrown a rock, “he would have 
been nabbed.” 


He said his union had repeatedly 


warned its members against resorting — 
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to any violence because “that just 
makes management harder to deal 
with and arouses public antagonism 
against the union.” 


Union Helpful Now—Mr. Hehn 
estimated his business was hurt 80% 
during the time it was being picketed. 


“My station is in a neighborhood 
where nearly everyone is a member 
of some union,” he said. “Pickets 
were reporting every union man they 
saw trading with me.” 

“The union is being mighty nice to 
me now,” said Mr. Hehn after he 
signed the union contract. “They’re 
trying to get back the customers they 
lost for me.” 

Since the reopening of Mr. Hehn’s 
station, no other station has been 
picketed. Union organizers were re- 
ported delivering proposed contracts 
to operators but giving them a little 
time to think it over before pulling 
employes out on strike. 


... in brief 


World Oil Secretariat—Andre Miffre, 
French labor leader, and Loyd A. 
Haskins of OWIU met in Denver last 
week to lay the groundwork for crea- 
tion of an International Trade Secre- 
tariat for petrolum workers. They 
will establish a date and place for 
holding a constituent congress and 
study proposals for financing the sec- 
retariat. The idea was first proposed 
at International Labor Organization 
meetings in 1950 and 1952. The 
constituent probably will be held next 
April or May outside the U. S. 


London 'Gas' Moving—London’s gas- 
oline truckers drove their big tankers 
to the city’s garages and oil depots 
last week, ending a week-long strike 
over wage claims and union juris- 
diction. The 2,500 truckers and their 
helpers voted to have the Transport 
and General Workers Union negotiate 
their claims with oil companies. The 
union opposed the strike, alleged by 
the government to be Communist- 
inspired. Army and Air Force drivers, 
in the three days they worked, deliv- 
ered about 6,000,000 gal. of oil and 
gasoline. 

Taft-Hartley Law—The proposed 19- 
point revision of the Taft-Hartley 
Act was attacked last week by Charles 
M. Brooks, labor attorney for The 
Texas Co. Stating that he spoke only 
his personal opinions, he said many 


of the recommended provisions would 
tend to remove the very restrictions 
that Congress found necessary when 
enacting the law in 1947. 


Fuel Oil Employes 


Vote Against Union 


Employes of the Griffith Consum- 
ers Co., Washington, one of the larg- 
est independent fuel oil distributors 
on the East Coast, last week voted 74 
to 65 against having the Teamsters 
Union (AFL) as their bargaining 
agent. 

The union had sought to represent 
all regularly employed fuel oil, coal 
and building materials drivers and 
helpers, oil burner service men, dis- 
patchers, yard men and automotive 
mechanics and helpers. 


OWIU Head Urges U.S. 
To Support Farm Prices 


Fear that “futher reduction in farm 
income will create additional unem- 
ployment among industrial workers 
and thereby plunge the nation into 
depression” has been expressed by 
O. A. Knight, Oil Workers Interna- 
tional Union (CIO) president. 

In a telegram to President Eisen- 
hower, Mr. Knight declared his 
union’s members are “gravely con- 
cerned with the falling prices of farm 
products. Already tens of thousands 
of industrial workers have been laid 
off because the buying power of 
farmers has been seriously re- 
duced. ... 


“We are further concerned about 
the fact that retail prices we pay as 
consumers for farm products are con- 
tinuing to rise even while the prices 
received by farmers for these same 
products are dropping.” 


Mr. Knight added, in his telegram, 
that “if any segment of the people is 
benefiting from this situation, it must 
be a very small segment. Certainly 
farmers and industrial workers, which 
account for the greater portion of the 
populace, are being adversely affected. 

“We urge that you take positive 
action to support and stabilize farm 
prices and that you cause a non- 
partisan investigation to be made of 
the increasing spread between farm 
and retail prices of farm products.” 

Mr. Knight was to appear before 
the House Agricultural Committee at 
a Cheyenne, Wyo., hearing Nov. 2 to 
reiterate in greater detail viewpoints 
he expressed in the telegram. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


Ellis Outlines Agenda 
For NOJC Convention 


Price wars and union activities, 
among other top problems, have been 
scheduled for action by the National 
Oil Jobbers Council at its Chicago 
convention, Nov. 5-7. 

In a letter to member associations, 
NOJC General Counsel Otis Ellis 
listed problems to be covered and 
requested information pertaining to 
them. 

“I would like to know the location 
of price wars in every state that is 
a member of NOJC, as well as the 
nature and extent of the price war, 
time of duration and if possible the 
provoking cause,” he said. “In the 
event price wars have been initiated or 
provoked by an unbranded cut-rate 
operator, I would like to know, if 
possible, the name of his supplier or 
suppliers. 


“Margins: Telling me that all the 
suppliers in a given state have in- 
creased their margins a quarter of a 
cent on both regular and premium, 
while informative, does not tell me 
what the margin was before price in- 
creases and I therefore do not know 
what the quarter of a cent is added to. 

“I hope that every secretary will 
review the information submitted to 
insure that it conforms, and that those 
who have sent no information or in- 
complete information will complete 
this report and have it ready at least 
by the time of the Chicago meeting. 

“Fair Labor Standards Act: I would 
like to have a report from every state 
outlining any actions which have been 
taken against jobber members under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, such 
report to contain the name of the 
jobber, the location of the Labor 
Office investigating, and all details 
with reference to the complaint made. 
I am particularly interested in learning 
what category of employes is claimed 
to be covered, and also the extent 
of any interstate business engaged in 
by the accused jobber. 

“Unions: From a report in the 
press, there is some indication that 
accelerated efforts are being made to 
unionize the establishments of Inde- 
pendent marketers. I would like to 
have all information possible on the 
extent of progress of this movement. 

“Financing: I would like to have 
the benefit of all possible information 
of jobbers’ difficulties in obtaining 
financing either for modernization or 
expansion programs. I am in a very 
poor situation to discuss jobber finan- 
cing with the Small Business Admin- 


istration unless I know the details of 
their difficulties and have the benefit 
of their suggestions at to what might 
be done by way of assistance. 

“Spot Option Clauses: I would like 
to have some information as to the ex- 
tent to which suppliers have gone in 
including spot option clauses in job- 
bers’ contracts. If excessive stocks 
of products continue to seek a market, 
it would appear that it is a little in- 
equitable for jobbers to be bound by a 
market-leader price while their spot 
market competitors are purchasing 
for less. 

“Sales to Unbranded Distributors: | 
would like to have as much informa- 
tion as possible on the sales of gaso- 
line by branded suppliers to un- 
branded distributors and I am partic- 
ularly interested in any such sales 
where the price is less than the price 
for the same or a comparable grade 
of gasoline to their branded jobbers 
or dealers. 

“Market Leaders: I am interested 
in receiving information as to whether 
or not some of the recognized market 
leaders, in order to preserve the com- 
petitive position of their low-margin 
jobbers, have established pricing struc- 
tures which restrict or reduce the mar- 
gins of jobbers handling competitive 
products.” 


Otto Donnell to Receive 
1953 API Gold Medal 


Otto D. Donnell, retired Ohio Oil 
Co. president, will receive the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute’s “Gold Medal 
for Distinguished Achievement” in 
1953 at the institute’s 33rd annual 
meeting in Chicago, Nov. 11. 

One of the nation’s top industrial 
awards, it was inaugurated in 1946 
to pay tribute to Americans who have 
made outstanding contributions to the 
public welfare through the petroleum 
industry. Details of the citation will 
not be disclosed publicly until the 
formal presentation. 

Mr. Donnell, 70, seventh man to 
receive the honor, worked as an office 
boy in Ohio Oil’s headquarters at 
Findlay while attending high school. 
Following his graduation from Case 
Institute of Technology, he began his 
career as a mechanical engineer with 
the company’s pipe line department 
at Marshall, Til. 

He was elected to Ohio’s board of 
directors in 1910; became a vice presi- 
dent in 1913, and succeeded his father 
as president in 1927. From 1941 to 
1943 he was production committee 
chairman for District Il of the pe- 
troleum-industry committees for war, 
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and was made district chairman in 
1943. He also was a member of the 
Petroleum Industry War Council from 
its formation in 1941, later serving as 
chairman of the council’s production 
committee. 

A charter member of API, he served 
on its board of councillors from its 
founding in 1919 until 1927; after 
that, continuously on its board of 
directors. He was treasurer from 1935 
through 1946, and a member of the 
executive committee from 1935 to 
1948. 

Mr. Donnell was instrumental in 
establishing the first state regulatory 
control of an oil field. He is a leader 
in oil conservation through proration 
and has played a major part in the 
formation and growth of the Inter- 
state Oil Compact Commission. 


API Making Study 
Of Consignee Group 


The API's division of marketing 
currently is studying the advisability 
of creating a consignment and com- 
mission marketers’ committee. 

Chairman of the seven-man study 
group is Frank A. Watts, Humble Oil 
& Refining Co., Houston. Other mem- 
bers are: John G. Clark, Greenville, 
N. C.; H. L. Allen, Petroleum Mar- 
keters Assn. of Texas, Houston; Mazii- 
son Farnsworth, Gulf Oil Corp., Hous- 
ton; C. M. McDermott, Roseburg, 
Ore.; Joseph P. Walsh, Sinclair Oil 
Corp., New York; and J. A. Winger, 
The Texas Co., Chicago. 

The study.group will.make its re- 
port at the annual API meeting. 
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R CONSERVATION TANKS AVAILABLE 





 Coas 


Graver has recently acquired additional facilities at Fontana, 
California, to serve as another important base for field 
erection of Graver Conservation Equipment. Now, 
throughout the country, Graver quality and service are 
almost literally “‘at your own back door.” 


There is a Graver conservation design to suit your 
exact needs. And Graver sales engineers are 

as close as your telephone. Put our 97 years’ experience 
to work for you! 


the Graver Expansion Roof Tank eliminates breathing 
losses and minimizes filling losses. Its positive liquid seal, 
exclusive with Graver, protects under all conditions. Ideal for 
converting existing tankage, and simple to maintain, the 
Expansion Roof Tank may well protect an entire terminal. 





the Graver Center-Weighted Floating Roof 
Tank combines the economy of the pan-type roof with the 
stability of the double-deck floating roof. Built to principles of 
ship design, the roof is stable and will neither sink nor tilt. 
The entire deck is pletely ible for inspecti 





the Graver Double-Deck Floating Roof Tank 
floats directly on the liquid, preventing the formation of vapors. 
lt is applicable alike to crude and product storage areas at 
refineries, pipeline terminals and large bulk installations. 


GRAVER 


CONSERVATION TANKS 
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This revolutionary conservation design warrants your attention! 
The Vapor-Mizer not only uses less steel in building, but re- 
quires smaller, less expensive vapor lines in manifolded tankage. 


With the Vapor-Mizer, standing losses are eliminated and 
filling losses are very much reduced...in addition, the fresh 
quality of your product is maintained. 


The Vapor-Mizer is readily adaptable to converting existing 
tankage into fully effective conservation units. And since it oper- 
ates at very low pressures (less than one ounce), the reinforce- 


THE VAPOR-MIZER 


© Eliminates standing losses... 

minimizes filling losses 
ment of manifolded tanks becomes unnecessary. Look into © Requires less steel to build 
the many economies offered by the Graver Vapor-Mizer! © Readily converts older, 
existing tankage 





GRAVER TANK & MFG.CO.|[NC. 3 axing ty 
to visit us at SUITE 1700, 
East Chicago, Indiana Comat ttedthan 
New York « Chicago « Philadelphia « Atlanta « Detroit + Cleveland Chicago. November 
Pittsburgh * Houston * Catasauqua, Pa. « Sand Springs, Okla. ‘ 9 through 12. 


Odessa, Texas * Casper, Wyo. « Los Angeles 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


NPN’‘s OIIC Editorial Draws Reply 


Following is the complete text of a telegram received by National 
Petroleum News on Oct. 30, from H. S. M. Burns, president of Shell 
Oil Co. and chairman of the API director’s subcommittee on the oil 


industry public relations program. 


Mr. Burns comments in his wire on the editorial published in 
the Oct. 28 NPN under the heading of “If It Were Hitched Up Right 
It Could Pull the Load.” Also appearing below are some additional 


comments by the Editor. 


As chairman of the API Public Re- 
lations Committee, as well as on my 
personal account, I feel obliged to 
draw your attention to a misleading 
statement appearing in an editorial in 
your issue of October 28. I am referred 
to as having expressed myself as being 
“highly critical” about the Institute’s 
public relations program. 

I fear that this may be interpreted 
by your readers as implying that I 
disapprove of the program or that I 
consider it has been a failure. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

During the two years while I have 
been chairman of the public relations 
committee it has been my pleasure and 


privilege to work very closely with the 
national Oil Industry Information 
Committee to which the carrying out of 
the public relations program has been 
entrusted. I am proud of this associa- 
tion and I cannot praise too highly the 
wholehearted support given to the pro- 
gram by the thousands of volunteer 
oilmen workers in the campaign. Their 
enthusiasm and devotion to the cause 
in which we are engaged has made the 
program the outstandin. success which 
I think it has been. And in this senti- 
ment I am not alone. 

To be sure, all of us engaged in the 
program are sharply critical of our 
own efforts. To be otherwise would be 


to reflect complacency and smug self- 
satisfaction which would lead to fail- 
ure. 

Public relations by its very nature is 
an uncharted field, and it is the duty 
of all of us engaged in the program 
carefully to examine our course and 
to review what we have done objective- 
ly, and this we do for the purpose of 
insuring that we go forward, not back- 
ward. But, and this I must emphasize, 
self-criticism does not imply lack of 
confidence. 

I shall be very grateful if you will 
take the earliest opportunity of dis- 
pelling any misunderstanding which 
your editorial may have brought about. 


H. S. M. Burns 


Editor’s Comment: 


In the editorial that prompted the 
above communication from Mr. Burns, 
NPN reported that there was increas- 
ing dissatisfaction among top oil com- 
pany executives—as well as others in 
the majors’ own organizations—over 
“the character” of the present public 
relations effort, and listed Mr. Burns 
as one who had expressed himself 
“highly critically” in that regard. 

NPN has, for a score and more of 
years, urged the great need for an 
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186,795 MILES OF 


TROUBLE-FREE DELIVERIES 


The photo at left is of a huge Bond Bread truck, used daily by the 
General Baking Company, Enid, Oklahoma, for delivery service over 
Northwest Oklahoma, in temperatures ranging from 100 degrees in sum- 
mer to sub-zero in winter. Ordinarily such heavy-duty service calls for 
an engine overhaul at 50,000 miles, but no longer! With Champlin Heavy 
Duty HI-V-1 Mil-O-2104 grade motor oil used exclusively as a lubricant, 
and Champlin Presto gasoline as a fuel, this truck has more than trip- 
led this mileage...186,795 miles and still no sign of wear! 


Fleet maintenance costs have been sharply reduced with Champlin 
Heavy-Duty HI-V-I Mil-O-2104 grade motor oil to prevent engine wear... 
with clean-burning Champlin Presto gas to give engines extra power! 


Write, wire or phone for information on available dealerships! 


A product of 
CHAMPLIN 


REFINING COMPANY 
ENID, OKLAHOMA 


Complete Warehouse stocks of HI-V-! 
motor oil available at: Enid ond Ok- 
lahome City, Okle.; Superior, Omehe, 
Grand Island end Lincoln, Nebr.; 
Hutchinson, Kenses; Meson ag foe 
Rock Rapids, lowa; Denver, 3 
Amarillo, Texas. 
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effective public relations campaign. So 
has most everyone else that we know 
of. 

Our criticism today is solely with the 
route—the means—whereby the Oil 
Industry Information Committee has 
been seeking the objectives of such 
a campaign. 

We think that the OIIC has got to 
change its course. That view, we know, 
is shared by many others in this great 
industry. We find this opinion on every 
hand, and especially out in the grass 
roots of the industry among the volun- 
teer oilmen workers of whom Mr. 
Burns speaks, of whom he is justifi- 
ably proud, and who are doing a fine 
job—a great job—with the tools at 
hand. 

But we deeply believe that they could 
do a still better job—one that would 
more quickly and more surely get the 
industry to where it wants to be—if 
only the directors of the API would 
see to it that the program is “hitched 
up” in a manner that will insure this 
whole industry being able, at last, to 
pull together as one team. 

It was this thought, nothing else, 
that lay behind our editorial of Octo- 
ber 28. We agree with Mr. Burns that 


the whole operation should be re- 
studied. 


New Film Explains 
Depletion Allowance 


The story of depletion allowances 
and what they mean to the nation and 
to the individual is told in a new 
motion picture produced for the oil 
industry by the Du Pont Co. 

Films can be obtained at cost, in 
either 35 mm or 16 mm sizes, from 
any of these associations or from the 
Petroleum Chemicals Division of the 
Du Pont Co. 


GOVERNMENT 


ASPPA Explains 


Contract Awards 


The Armed Services Petroleum Pur- 
chasing Agency last week notified the 
Senate Small Business Committee that 
small oil companies are getting their 
fair share of its purchase awards, con- 
sistent with defense needs. 

The committee had raised several 
questions, dealing primarily with the 
fact that the bulk of ASPPA’s busi- 
ness, money-wise, was conducted on a 
negotiated rather than a competitive 
bid basis. The group asked for an ex- 
planation. It noted that small business 
apparently was more successful, from 
a percentage standpoint, on advertised 
bidding than on negotiated awards. 

ASPPA said it now is purchasing all 
bulk fuels, with the exception of avia- 
tion fuels, by advertised bidding. Only 
a shortage of supply or unusual de- 
livery requirements, it explained, re- 
sulted in negotiated buying. 

ASPPA cited the difficulty of man- 
ufacture or delivery as contributing 
reasons for the lack of small business 
interest in certain bid invitations. 


FUEL OIL 


Degree Days Improve 


In West and Midwest 


A cold spell swept the West Coast 
and Midwest during the week of Oct. 
18-24 bringing the average number of 
degree days above the previous week. 
However, in the East Coast and Great 
Lakes areas warm, dry weather con- 
tinued and degree days dropped even 
below the previous week. Averages 


in the Southeast for the week re- 
mained virtually unchanged. 


So far this fall, mild weather has 
produced fewer degree days for all 
sections of the country than the nor- 
mals predicted by the weather bureau 
and even less than in 1952. 


Degree Days 
9 Y Week 
Oct. 18- 
Season Sept. 1-Oct. 24 Oct. 24, 
East Coast 1953 1952 Normal 1953 


Boston 265° 311 296 59 
New York (a) 156 220 218t 22 
Phi 


delphia (a) 123 199 177t 12 
Washington 135* 228(b) 210 14 
Average 170 240 225 27 


Great Lakes 

Buffalo .. 365 547 414 39 

Chicago so B98 489 326t 20 

Cleveland ... 246 450 238+ 23 

Detroit a 492 359t 26 

Toronto (a).. 431% 550 §21 61 
Average 297 506 392 34 


Midwest 

Denver 270 416 104 

Minneapolis . 279 476t 35 

Omaha .. 142 298 38 

St. Louis (a) 77* 165 18 
Average 192 339 49 


West Coast 

San Fran- 
cisco (a) 

Seattle (a) 
Average 


Southeast 
Birming- 

ham, Ala. 16 183 
Charles- 

ton, S.C. (a) 5 57 
Nashville, 

Tenn. 44 299 
Raleigh, 

N.C. (a) 59 170 

Average 31 177 75 


Degree days are on 65 deg. F. basis. 

(a) Readings at city offices. Readings in 
other cities taken at airport offices. 

* Includes weather bureau correction. 

+ Normals based on revised normal figures. 
Other normals based on old normal figures. 





CAPACITIES 
TO 300 GPM 


PUMPS & METERS 


CUSTOM-MADE pumps and meters, that serve you best 
because they are individually machined to exacting tol- 


INDIVIDUALLY TESTED 


erances...individually inspected for workmanship and 
materials...and individually tested for faultless oper- 


ation and accuracy. Buy GRANCO—for accuracy, depend- 


ability and long life. 


EXCLUSIVE GRANCO 
PRECISION 





‘ADJUSTMENT 


GRANBERG CORP. 


1306 SIXTY-SEVENTH STREET 
OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 


Write for Catalog 
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STATIONS 


Urich Sells 25 of 31 Multi-pumps 


Standard of California is tak- 
ing over 25 of the 31 stations in 
the Urich chain of multi-pumps. 


The majority of the 25 will 
become dealer-operated stations 


and the others, company-operat- 
ed units, 


George (Frank) Urich, pioneer of 
serve-yourself stations, will retire from 
the gasoline business and concentrate 
on his automobile dealerships, he re- 
ported. However, his gasoline distri- 
bution company, Urich’s Stations 
(formerly Urich’s Serve Yourself Sta- 
tions, Inc.), will continue operating 
the six stations. Albert L. Urich, a 
vice president and Frank Urich’s 
brother, will direct the operation of 
the stations. 

Standard has taken secondary leases 
on the stations it is taking over. Con- 
version will take place unit by unit 
as the organizational details are work- 
ed out. 

The consideration was not disclosed. 
But a Urich spokesman commented, 
“It was an irresistible offer.” 

Started Trend—Consummation of 
this deal marks the passing of a sen- 
sational era in southern California 
gasoline marketing. Mr. Urich opened 
his first self-serve on May 1, 1947, 
with the slogan “Serve yourself and 
save 5¢ a gal.” Within 90 days it was 
doing 450,000 gal. a month, and a 
second station in Long Beach claimed 
to hit 530,000 gal. Quickly, Mr. Urich 
built a string of self-serve multi-pumps 
throughout the Los Angeles Basin, 
touching off a trend to serve-yourself 
units. They were characterized by 
batteries of three-pump islands set at 
right angles to the streets, enormous 
lots, king-size serve-yourself signs and 
flashy merchandising. 

The tremendous inroads they made 
on major company gallonage forced 
a number of small, conventional sta- 
tions out of business. More important, 
major companies eventually adapted 
the multi-pump concept in their mar- 
keting and built multi-pump stations 
up and down the coast, copying fea- 
tures of the self-serves. 

Trend Tapered Off—Eventually, the 
gigantic individual station gallonages 
dropped off when the market was 
saturated with self-serves. Since 1950, 
averages have been descending, and 
50,000 gal. to 100,000 gal. a month 
is considered respectable today. Com- 
petition compelled most of the self- 
serves to give service, so there are 


very few pure serve-yourself units in 
operation now. 

Urich’s Gallonage—Mr. Urich’s gal- 
lonage rise was sensational. In May, 
1945, the volume was 50,000 gal. In 
April, 1947, on the eve of the first 
self-serve, it was 225,000 gal. This 
year, the organization has averaged 
about 3,000,000 gal. a month, accord- 
ing to Hugh Lacy, vice president. 

The six stations being retained by 
Urich will average 500,000 gal. a 
month between them, Mr. Lacy re- 
ported. By deduction, the 25 stations 
Standard is getting will account for 
2,500,000 gal. 

However, according to trade sources, 
many of the stations have been pump- 
ing only about 25,000 to 40,000 gal. 
a month recently. 

Stations Retained—Neither Stand- 
ard nor Urich would disclose all of 
the stations involved. NATIONAL PE- 
TROLEUM News learned, however, that 
the six stations the Urich company 
retains will be in the Los Angeles 
Basin and will include units built 
during the past 18 months. 

Standard will take over five stations 
Urich built within the past 18 months 
including stations in Hollywood, Bev- 
erly Hills, Inglewood, Southgate and 
Winterhaven, Ariz. (near Yuma). 
Standard will also lease the one in 
El Centro, Calif. 

Standard’s Plan — A _ Standard 
spokesman said: “The company is 
taking secondary leases on a number 
of service stations formerly operated 
by George Urich. Mr. Urich will con- 
tinue to hold primary leases. 

While some of the units will be 
converted to the marketing operation 
of Standard Stations, Inc., (company- 
operated) the greater number of them 
will be re-leased to Chevron dealers. 

“The transaction will give Standard 
better representation at several points 
in the Los Angeles and Long Beach 
areas.” 

Urich Started Sale—Mr. Urich is- 
sued this statement: “For personal 
reasons, I decided some time ago 
that I could not continue the re- 
sponsibility of operating all my service 
stations. So I approached several com- 
panies including Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia to negotiate secondary leases 
on some of the locations. 

“I am particularly glad that Stand- 
ard Oil offered me the best deal be- 
cause of my confidence that Standard 
Oil will do a good job serving my 
customers. 


“IT am going to continue operating 
a few stations.” 

Mr. Urich’s arrangements varied. 
In some cases, he owned land and 
improvements; in others, he leased 
sites and built improvements, and in 
others, he leased sites, built the sta- 
tions for a third party and leased the 
stations. In most cases, he leased out 
the units to operators. Urich supplied 
the gasoline, advertising and promo- 
tion and organizational backing. 

Mr. Urich had been allotting $10,- 
000 a month to advertising and sales 
promotion, spent a total of $200,000 
last year including $80,000 of co- 
operative funds. The program will be 
reduced proportionately, a Urich 
spokesman reported. 

Ten-Week Negotiation—The trans- 
action with Standard has been under 
negotiation for about 10 weeks, and 
was formalized last week. 

Reaction of Independents — Some 
Independent multi-pump operators are 
taking a very dim view of the sale 
of Urich’s stations. There are even 
reports that some of them intend to 
complain to the Justice Department. 
One alleged grievance is that some 
competition is eliminated at the self- 
serve and Independent multi-pump 
level. 

William C. Dixon, head of Depart- 
ment of Justice’s Pacific Coast Anti- 
trust division, reported that his office 
“noted with interest” the leasing of 
the 25 Urich multi-pump stations to 
Standard of California. However, he 
made no further comment on the 
transaction. 


Correction 


“Bonate,” a new plastic material 
used in a transport tank now being 
used by P. B. Mutrie Transportation 
Co., Waltham, Mass., is not recom- 
mended for flammable liquids trans- 
portation. NPN (Sept. 9, p. 58) had 
stated that the tank meets all ICC 
safety requirements, including its use 
for hauling gasoline and other volatile 
products. 

Russel C. Riley, engineer, Carl N. 
Beetle Plastics Corp., Fall River, 
Mass., manufacturer of the tank, points 
out that “Bonate” has a low melting 
point with lower resistance to flame 
than steel. Because of this, the mate- 
rial is in the novelty classification of 
ICC. Mutrie received this novelty tank 
approval from ICC and is using the 
tank to haul formaldehyde. 

Mr. Riley adds that it is hoped that 
possibly a higher heat-resistant resin 
will be developed which will make it 
competitive with steel. 
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“People from 16 to 60 are coming in every day telling me “A lot of people are asking questions and we're answering 
about the merits of new POWER-X, instead of me telling them! them. One fellow —a tourist from Detroit — stopped by and 
My business is definitely on the increase since the two new said he'd had his engine tuned up for POWER-x and it was 
products came in.” really doing wonders.” 

William De Palma, 540 Mamaroneck Ave., Mamaroneck, N.Y. Marvin and Don Osterink, 276 State St., Grandville, Mich. 


“Many of my customers have commented on improved mile- 
age with new POWER-x. The advertising and promotional 
materials have been responsible for lots of new faces on the 
driveway.” 


Ray Hrabe, 2409 W. Broadway, Madison, Wis. 


You should — because more and more motorists are pointing their cars 

towards Sinclair Dealers’ Stations. The big attractions are Sinclair power-x Gasoline and 
Sinclair EXTRA DUTY Motor Oil — two great new products backed by the greatest 

advertising campaigns in Sinclair’s history — Life, Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, Look — 
hundreds of Newspapers — Radio, TV — compelling point of sale displays. Look for Sinclair’s 
brand new Winter campaign. It’s an example of the powerful Sinclair backing 

that helped convince 2,168 new dealers to switch to Sinclair last year. 


Find out the many advantages of switching to Sinclair. Contact your nearest Sinclair 
Representative or write Sinclair Refining Company, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


= Lt aS | Cc LA E Ask about the Sinclair TBA Franchise featuring Goodyear 


— the greatest name in rubber. 
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How Prices and Credit Affect Sales 


Only about 4% to 15% of 
the nation’s motorists regard 
. e ° price as an important considera- 
Motorists Having Credit Cards ‘| — tion in selecting the type of gaso- 
line they will buy. 





0 . 

re As [ These significant figures were ob- 
PT tained in the fourth of a series of sur- 

U.S. AVERAGE |i ete veys being conducted by the Petro- 
chemicals Division of the Du Pont Co. 
NORTHEAST on the service station and the motorist. 

Of this group who consider price as 
a factor, 2% to 9% gave price as the 
reason for purchase, while between 
2% and 6% said they bought a certain 
CENTRAL type of gasoline because of premiums, 

discounts or coupons. 

“In general,” said the report, “con- 
sciousness of low price or price con- 
cessions leading to sales action is about 
BY ECONOMIC 10%. However, as indicated in other 

GRrouPs reports, the number of motorists who 
buy because they associate high prices 
with high quality is almost as great.” 

Price Wars—Less public interest in 
gasoline price wars was shown than 
might be expected. Of the motorists 
OVER $5000 who were aware of price wars in their 
areas, Only 18% shopped around to 
take advantage of the lowest prices. 

Most of this shopping around was 
done on the West Coast. But this same 
group of West Coast motorists con- 
tained the smallest proportion buying 
the cheapest gasoline regardless of 
brand. 

Premium Gasoline—Most motorists 
were found to know, fairly accurately, 
the price differences between regular 
oy etiinae ° and premium gasoline. But the highe 

AREAS price of premium did not seem to ef 

fect their buying habits seriously. 
¥.3. AVERAGS In the South and West, where pre- 
mium gasoline prices were highest, the 
NORTHEAST proportion of premium gasoline sales 
Eee exceeded substantially the popularity 


KKK $e Sem oanmitne aumies eee 
SeENEE CRANES HpeRORATR 


um price was 30.1¢, premium gasoline 
sales accounted for 59% of the gaso- 
BY ECONOMIC 















































line sold. 

In the Central states where premium 
gasoline averaged the lowest (28.2¢) 
the proportion of premium sold was 
only 40.2%. 

spon sorta ce tata erecta Credit Buying—The use of credit 
UNDER $3000 | Sipesiiesiesssesseecssies resents cards was also found to vary sub- 
stantially by regions. On the West 
Coast almost 30% of the motorists 
surveyed had credit cards. While 12% 
was the average proportion of motor- 
ists having credit cards over the coun- 
try as a whole. 

While only 12% of the nation’s 
motorists have credit cards, almost 
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WILLIAM SAVAGE, Detroit, a mem- 
ber of the Brand Name Foundation 
Retail Advisory Council. His experi- 
ence with Bowser equipment is typical. 





SAVAGE SERVICE STATION 
SEVEN MILE ROAD AT LIVERNOIS 
DETROIT 21, MICHIGAN 


fs July 20, 1953 


Bowser, Inc, 
18079 Wyoming Avenue 
Detroit 21, Michigan 


Dear Sir: 


Less than a year ago six (6) of the new Bowser 
Siamese Twin Rol-way pumps were installed at our 
station. 


They have had a thorough test, we have sold 
1,053, 102.4 gallons of gasoline since the installation, 
of which 667,185.0 were Gulf No-Nox and 385,917.4 
Good Gulf, 

We are happy to report there have been no 
mechanical failures or adjustments, and the pumps are 
still in excellent condition and appearance. Also, in 


public acceptance, they are tops. 


Thanks to Bowser for a long step forward in 
giving faster, better and more accurate service, 


Very truly yours, 
7 
Wm, Savage 





THE 2-CAR PUMP 


ASK YOUR BOWSER MAN TO SHOW YOU A SIAMESE INSTALLATION 
BOWSER, INC., 1301 CREIGHTON AVE., FORT WAYNE 2, IND. @ REGIONAL OFFICES: Atlanta @ Chicago @ Cleveland 
Dallas @ Fort Wayne @ Kansas City @ New York @ San Francisco @ Hamilton, Ontario. 
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YOUR DEALERS CAN DO IT... 





MAKE A CLEAN SWEEP 


During the next 30 days . . . Every dealer 
can sell a Purolator Oil Filter—plus an 
extra quart of oil—with every oil change. 
He can double his Purolator business—add 
up to 100% to his oil-change profits. 


Last call for Fall FILTER- CHANGE 








ith Purolator 


~~... SELL EVERY CUSTOMER 


Time is now... Time Dealers profit 2 ways: (1) They profit 

anges ... Time for fall tune-ups on every Purolator Micronic* Oil 
‘Time for every dealer to replace Filter they sell: (2) They profit on 
y dirt-filled oil filter with a clean every extra quart of oil they sell to 
*urolator. take the place of the dirty oil that 


to do! Dealers are for it! goes out with the dirty filter. 


2w millions of dollars are being Remember: Purolator covers the mar- 

to line up motorists. With powerful Ket 100%. (1) More makes of cars are 

wf@lator ads in Saturday Evening Post,  Purolator-equipped. (2) All filter-equip- 

¥ ¢, Look, Popular Science, Popular Me- ped cars take Purolator (best by every 
hanic _farm magazines . . . And tested, test). 

ed Purolator displays, posters,stream- And Purolator sales grow—and grow 

at pc nt-of-sale . . . All pointing out —because Purolator filters more dirt, 

pPborte nc of car-care, all helping finer dirt, faster—does a better all- 

» Neches i around job. 


*Reg. U .8S. Pat. Of. 








STATIONS 
Charge Accounts Used for Non-Gasoline Purchases i ts ics aca Hein 


) 10 30 40 50 %, percentages cannot be added to find 
the total proportion of motorists buy- 
ing from service stations on credit 
because there is some over-lapping in 
the groups. 

Other Credit Sales—Of this group 
of motorists having credit facilities at 
service stations, only about 50% of 
the credit card holders and 63% of 
the charge account holders bought 
services, other than gasoline, on credit. 
Some explanation of this fact may be 
a reluctance on the part of dealers to 
sell TBA items on credit. 


Percentage of “iy Accounts Used tt ita en oe gral catigs -t wahgactg 


0 10 20 30 40 50 60 line. About 55% of credit card: hold- 
| | | ers used them for this service, while 
TIRES about 38% used them to buy tires. 
zs Use of the cards for other services 

ranged down from there. 

BATTERIES : ge 
This pattern was similar for the use 

of service station charge accounts. 

Advantages of Credit—Convenience 
when traveling was given as the main 
reason for carrying a credit card. Over 






































ACCESSORIES 





GREASE & 
Ol CHANGE 








OTHER SERVICES, 
GROCERIES, NOTIONS 





























The Survey Area 


. . This article and the accom- 


60 70% the fourth in a series of con- 


. 20 30 50 ; : 
Meg sumer buying habit surveys now 








being made by the Petroleum 
Chemicals Division of the E. I. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc. 


U.S. AVERAGE 





Findings in this survey are 
based on 3,100 household inter- 
views supplemented by 21,000 
observations at service stations. 
CENTRAL For the purposes of the sur- 
vey, the country was divided 


3 SS into four marketing areas as 
BS St > SES 
WEST > Seca SSS ISSA follows: 














Percentage of These Cards Used for Buying ; Northeast — Maine, New 


Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
0 10 20 30 40 50 =: 60 70% chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, 
vanes Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan. 





Central—Minnesota, Wiscon- 

BA ‘ Fe ote 

TTERIES sin, Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, 

Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
ACCESSORIES Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas. 


South—Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Alabama, North 
CARWASH Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida. 


TIRE REPAIRS West — Washington, Oregon 
and California. 


GREASE & Oil CHANGE 
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and Lat 
First(Name i in Hose Reels 


HANNAY 


HANNAY has a hose reel for every purpose, 
for every business or industry employing hose. 
In the petroleum and chemical industries, in 
aviation, and among the nation’s leading 
manufacturers of fire fighting equipment, the 
name HANNAY is synonymous with “best”. 
Stationary and mobile types, hand or motor 
operated. Also special reels for special jobs 
such as cable reels for portable X-ray and 
lighting installations. 

When good hose reels are needed, standard 
or special purpose, put your problems up 
to Hannay. 


New EXPLOSION-PROOF Model 


Developed to overcome dangers previously 
associated with electrical rewinds. Sealed, 
Underwriters-approved motor protected 
against fog, foam, water and fumes. Safe, 
controlled rewind speed. Acclaimed by users, 
“the safest, most efficient Hose Reel ever built!” 


Look this 
&¢#é@ 
©1952 C.B.H.&S., Ine. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


HOSE REELS 


CLIFFORD B. HANNAY & SON, Inc. 
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STATIONS 


72% of the credit card holders inter- 
viewed gave this reason. 

But card holders had several other 
good reasons for using them. Almost 
20% said they liked credit cards be- 
cause they didn’t need to carry cash. 
Another 8% said they liked them be- 
cause they were good for tax records. 
Other reasons: credit cards are good 
credit references, and helpful in mak- 
ing up expense records. 

Credit card holders were found to 
make the largest purchases of gaso- 
line, and especially premium gasoline. 
The average number of gallons bought 
in a single purchase by credit card 





holders was found to be 10 gal. This 
compared to an average of about 742 
gal. per sale for cash buyers and about 
8 gal. for holders of charge accounts. 

Over 65% of the credit card hold- 
ers purchased premium gasoline, while 
only about 38% of the cash buyers 
and about 44% of the charge account 
customers ordered premium. 

This article is based on the recent 
Du Pont survey of service station 
prices, credit cards and charge ac- 
counts. Two future surveys will cover: 
oil and TBA purchases, and the serv- 
ices wanted by motorists and services 
given by the dealer. 





POSITIVE SELF-PRIMING 


Start without priming... Run without venting 


Gilbarco Roto-Prime pumps, rang- 
ing in capacity from 50 to 550 Gp, 
are supplied with electric motors, 
or for gasoline engine, V-belt, 
chain, hydraulic or similar drives. 

Positive and automatic self- 


priming permits their use for mul- 
tiple service in bulk plant strip- 
ping, transferring and loading, 
and makes possible pump equip- 
ment savings of 30% to 50%. Write 
for literature and full information. 


ROTO- 
PRIME 
PUMPS 


Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co 


West Springfield, Mass 


., Toronto, Canada 





Standard of California 


Changes Station Status 


Standard of California has adopted 
a plan for converting some company- 
operated stations to a consignee basis. 

Six stations have been set up on 
that basis to date in Laytonville and 
Martinez, Calif.; Portland and Beav- 
erton, Ore.; Hoquiam, Wash., and 
Nampa, Idaho. Unlike dealer-operated 
“Chevron” units, which have a sepa- 
rate color scheme, they will retain 
the name and color scheme of com- 
pany-operated stations. 

Purpose is to maintain company- 
station representation in areas where 
salaried units are infeasible, Standard 
explained. Under the plan, units will 
be turned over to operators who will 
be consignees under a consignment- 
commission arrangement. 

As an independent contractor, the 
consignee will be responsible for the 
operation and will pay all operating 
expenses, including hiring and paying 
employes. Merchandise will be con- 
signed by Standard, and the consignee 
will receive a commission on sales. 

Explaining the plan, Standard said: 
“From time to time, certain of our 
marketing outlets attain a cost posi- 
tion which is unsatisfactory from an 
operating standpoint. When this oc- 
curs, company operation may no 
longer be justified. 

“Fortunately, such instances are the 
exception rather than the rule. 

“The Consignee Plan is designed to 
make such stations successful service 
outlets and still maintain needed red, 
white and blue uniform color scheme 
representation throughout our market- 
ing territory.” 


...in brief 


Sale Denied—Reports that Hoosier 
Petroleum Co. has been sold to Rus- 
sel S. Williams, president of Gaseteria, 
Inc., and his sons, Russell S. Williams, 
Jr., and Gene Williams, were termed 
“premature” by H. B. Logan, Hoosier 
president. Mr. Logan said that negoti- 
ations were under way, but that no 
deal has been consummated. He said 
the report of the sale originated in an 
Indianapolis newspaper, which car- 
ried a retraction. 


New Gulf Antifreeze—Gulf Oil Corp. 
now is marketing a new methanol 
type antifreeze, named Gulf ColdFlo, 
through service stations handling the 
company’s brands. It is in addition 
to Gulf’s permanent type antifreeze. 
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HERE’S A TANK TRUCK... 
Built of regular carbon steel 
it would weigh 8,500 pounds 


Here’s how it could be improved ...in one of three ways... 
built with U-S‘S COR-TEN HIGH STRENGTH STEEL 





1. PAYLOAD CAPACITY COULD BE 
INCREASED 
— without reducing strength 

By the use of proper design in combination with 
USS Cor-TENn steel (usually in lighter gage than 
carbon steel) the dead-weight of this tank truck could 
be reduced by 1,255 pounds. Therefore, with no in- 
crease in over-all gross weight, the capacity of the 
tank truck could be increased to carry 183 more 
gallons, and the unit would be just as strong—and 
more corrosion resistant—than the smaller-capacity 
carbon steel truck. The profit you’ll receive from 
these extra gallons that ride in place of dead-weight 
would rapidly offset the slight additional cost of 
Cor-TEN steel construction. 


2. STRENGTH COULD BE INCREASED 


— without increasing weight 
Because U‘S:‘S Cor-TEn steel has a yield point 14% 
times that of regular carbon steel, has 4 to 6 times 
the resistance to atmospheric corrosion, has 50% 
higher fatigue strength and offers superior resistance 
to abrasion and impact—when used in the same gage 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 


COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO - 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. - 


as carbon steel, it increases the strength and dura- 
bility of the unit materially. That means the tank 
truck would cost no more to operate, but would be 
tougher and stronger, would stand up better, would 
last longer, would require fewer repairs and less 
down-time for maintenance. 


3. WEIGHT COULD BE REDUCED 
— with no reduction in capacity and strength 

If what you need primarily is a unit that is light in 
weight and therefore cheaper to operate, yet has 
adequate strength and safety, here again Cor-TEN 
High Strength Steel construction pays off. For you 
could use Cor-TEN steel up to \ lighter in gage to 
reduce materially the over-all weight of your unit, 
thus reducing fuel cost, wear on tires and brakes, and 
still have a truck that is just as strong, just as durable 
as the heavier unit built of carbon steel. 

It will pay you to examine all these facts and 
decide how they could best be applied to your own 
operation. For more information call, or write on 
your company letterhead, the nearest District Sales 
Office of United States Steel. 


* AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND 
WATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, BREW YORK 


U-S‘S HIGH STRENGTH STEELS 


wee § Tt & PB 
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MARKETING ASSOCIATIONS 


i 


CERTIFICATES from the University of Texas were presented (left), Westex Oil Co., Big Spring, receiving his certificate from 


members of the Texas Oil Jobbers Assn. attending the group’s 
second “Management Institute.” Photo shows B. L. Coughlin 


Texans Study Marketing Methods 


Members of the Texas Oil Jobbers 
Assn. were so pleased with the group’s 
second “Management Institute” at the 
University of Texas, Austin, Oct. 
19-21, that they voted unanimously 
to hold a third institute early next year. 

The University of Texas, which con- 
ducts the classes, has been asked to 


HUGH DRYER, president of the Texas Oil Jobbers Assn., 
welcomes members to the group’s “Management Institute” held 


prepare studies on: “How much money 
a jobber needs as his business ex- 
pands,” and “How he can calculate 
the growth of oil business in his 
territory.” 

At the recent institute, first term 
enrollees studied “How to Train,” and 
“Oral Communications.” At the same 


George W. Hofmayer, executive secretary of TOJA. The asso- 
ciation plans ‘a third institute next year 


time, the second term group studied 
“Job Analysis” and “Human Rela- 
tions.” 

Courses planned for the next insti- 
tute include: 1. How to Supervise, 
2. Selling, 3. Conference Leading, 4. 
Accounting, and 5. Public Relations 
for Employees. 

L. T. White, Cities Service Pe- 
troleum Inc., New York, led general 
discussion sessions in business man- 
agement. 


Oct. 19-21 in Austin and conducted by the University of Texas. 
This was the second institute held by TOJA 
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Stations do better 
with DULUX 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








Colorful, well-groomed pumps and build- 
ings command the attention that at- 
tracts more customers. Good appearance 
is good business, and a smart-looking 
station can often make the difference 
between winning or losing a sale. 


That’s why profit-wise station opera- 
tors all over the country are using 
Du Pont DULUX Enamel to protect 
their equipment. They know that 
DULUX colors keep their original beauty 
for months .. . stand up under rugged 
service ...resist bad weather... gleam 
like new after every wipe-down. Because 
durable DULUX is amazingly resistant 
to oil and gas spillage it helps you solve 
maintenance problems and cut mainte- 
nance costs. 


With over 187,000 service stations 
competing throughout the country, it’s 
not enough to offer expert service .. . 
you have to show prospects that your 
station is a leader. Why not let Du Pont 
DULUX help you do it? 





06. U.5. Px 


BUSINESS GROWS BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


DULUX cor DULUX enamel 


REG. U. &. FAT. OFF 








CHEMICALLY ENGINEERED TO DO THE JOB BETTER 
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it’s here now... 








GREAT BATTERIES IN 


to boost your winter TBA profits! 











A POWERFUL 
COLD WEATHER 


BATTERY 





At the turn of a key .. . low 
water level increases acid 
gravity ... steps up strength 
of electrolyte. Gives 20% ex- 
tra cranking power for quick, 
positive starting at sub-zero 


- A LONG LASTING 
: HOT WEATHER 


BATTERY 





At the turn of a key... high 
water level reduces acid 
grovity...keeps battery 
cooler. Less possibility of over- 
charging damage... less 
self-discharge due to high 
temperatures. Needs water 


only twice a year in normal use. 


Climate Control 


The most revolutionary innovation 
in Willard’s half-century history 
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The Cost of Operating a Service Station 


The average service station operator in 1951 realized a gross 
margin of 22.6% on an annual volume of $62,950. 


His expenses totalled 20.7%, leaving a net profit before taxes 


of I 9%. 


His largest expense was employes’ wages—7.5%—followed by 


his salary and drawing of 6.2%. 


Occupancy expense—rent, utilities, taxes, etc.—averaged 4% 
of sales. Operator-owned stations showed a much lower figure. 

His inventory turned over 20.7 times during the year. Gasoline 
stocks turned 38 times and other merchandise 7.4 times. 


These facts were uncovered in a 
recent survey of 398 service stations 
by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 

“Steady local patronage appeared 
to be the backbone of the business 
at most of the 398 stations,” the re- 
port states. “Three hundred and thirty- 
one reported selling principally to 
local trade, 33 to transients, 9 to 
commercial accounts, and 25 had no 
major class of customer.” 

Sales Volume—aAccording to the 
survey, the size of a concern has its 
effect upon operating costs, primarily 
in the relationship between owner’s 
compensation and employes’ payroll. 
As sales increase the percentage of 
owner’s salary trends to decrease and 
employes’ payroll to increase. 

“The low volume stations showed 
the least percentage profit,” says the 
report. “The middle group—$50,000 
to $75,000—the largest.” 

Typical service station operator in 
the latter group, the report adds, is a 
proprietorship located in the down- 
town section of a Midwest city whose 
population is between 10,000 and 100,- 
000. He leases from an oil company, 
is open from 13 to 14 hours a day and 
makes from 20% to 49% of his sales 
on a credit basis. 

Credit Policy—Only 12 concerns 
surveyed reported selling strictly for 
cash. “The remainder extended credit 
on their own account, on oil com- 
pany credit cards, or used both 
methods. Three hundred and twenty- 
one stations, or 81%, participated in 
some form of credit card system.” 

The survey shows that gross margin 
increased as the percentage of credit 
sales increased. Total expense also 
increased at the same time, the report 
adds, and the operator extending the 
most credit realized the smallest re- 
turn in combined salary and profits. 


38 





Bad debt losses were shown by the 
concerns with the larger credit sales. 

Expenses—The greatest difference 
in operating costs among the stations 
was in occupancy expense. Operator- 
owned stations paid out 3.3% of the 
sales dollar against 4.2% for oil 
company leases and 4.1% for stations 
leased from others. 

Oil companies compensated par- 
tially for the increased cost of occupy- 
ing their stations by furnishing a sub- 
stantial amount of equipment which 
the operator must buy when he owns 
a station, the report states. 

The survey revealed that oil com- 
panies favor downtown and neighbor- 
hood locations for their stations. Of 
the total number owned by the oil 
companies, 45% were downtown and 
42% were “neighborhood” stations. 





TYPE OF OWNERSHIP 


Oil Com- 
Operator pany Other 
Owned Lessee Lessee 

Number of concerns 108 242 48 
Typical net sales per 

concern $61,420 $64,610 $63,190 
Net sales .. 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Cost of goods sold 78.2 77.4 76.6 
Gross margin 21.8 22.6 23.4 
Expenses: 
Owners’ compensa- 

tion 6.3 ‘ 7.4 
Employes’ wages 7.0 : 6.9 
Occupancy expense 3.3 ‘ 4.1 
Advertising 0.3 ; 0.3 
Bad debt losses 0.0 . 0.0 
Supplies, Uniforms. 0.5 5 0.5 
Depreciation, Equip- 

ment 0.8 F 0.7 
All other expense . 1.5 a 2.1 
Total expense 19.7 22.0 
Net profit before in- 

come taxes 2.1 ‘ 1.4 
Net profit on net 

worth (%) 8.4 13.5 
Net worth turnover 

(per year) .. 4.8 7.6 8.8 


Inventory turnover (per year) 

All merchandise 16.5 20.8 27.5 
Gasoline ... 25.0 47.0 41.0 
Other merchandise 4.5 7.8 12.3 
Gasoline sales per 


pump $14,270 $14,200 $14,940 





Operators owning stations favored 
highway locations by a small margin. 
“Indications are that this group en- 





Service stations surveyed by 
Dun & Bradstreet derived most 
of their income from the sale 
of gasoline and lubricating oils. 
The majority also retailed a line 
of tires, batteries and other re- 
placement parts and accessories, 
and did lubricating and minor 
repair work. Sixty-one of the 
stations were leased from oil 
companies or jobbers, 27% were 
owned by the operators and 12% 
were leased from concerns other 
than oil companies or jobbers. 

Stations were selected so that 
the distribution by region and 
by size of city followed as closely 
as possible the pattern shown 
by the latest Census Bureau 
figures. Concerns deriving most 
of their income from repairs or 
body work were excluded. 





How the Station Survey Was Made 


Regional groupings used were: 
Northeast—New England plus 
New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania; Middle West— 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas; 
South—Atlantic Coast states be- 
low New Jersey, plus District 
of Columbia, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Oklahoma and Arkansas; Far 
West—Rocky Mountain and Pa- 
cific coast states. 

The complete report may be 
obtained from any Dun & Brad- 
street office or from the Dun 
& Bradstreet Business Library, 
99 Church Street, New York 8, 
N. Y. 
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say goodbye to ss 


A REE SI. 


* Hydroulic Trouble-Zone 


and all other jack troubles... 


with the ALL-NEW DREDNAUT 2-TON service jack 


Drednaut’s exclusive ALL-NEW release mechanism 
eliminates the Hydraulic Trouble-Zone which so often causes 
service jack failure. This new release does away with H T-Z* 
by eliminating troublesome universal joints, screws and 
gears. Instead, the DREDNAUT release operates with a simple 
cam-and-rocker action, similar to the overhead valve system 
in an engine. To ane down the lifting arm—in any position 
—just give a twist of the knob! 


And that’s only part of the story! The ALL-NEW DREDNAUT 


2-ton Service Jack is the sjmplest, easiest-to-use jack that 
ever did your lifting jobs. Low, rugged body positions 
easily under lowest-slung cars, yet won't “hang up,” even 
when dollying cars on uneven floors. This 2-ton lifts the 
load higher for added workspace . . . raises the load faster 
even where handle movement is restricted. 

Let your DREDNAUT Jobber show you all 26 ALL-NEW 
SERVICE FEATURES . . . meet this ALL-NEW DREDNAUT 2-ton 
and say good-bye to H T-Z*! 


MORE for your money with DREDNAUT! 


MORE Service Life... 
Exclusive, Faster-Acting Release Mechanism! 
aan Santen nena arm cae eliminates 


Newly-Designed Body! Additional floor clear- 
ance eliminates “‘ ” 


—helps protect 
(14 inch) chassis 


rome th For"grecter stobiy 
MORE Ease and Speed in Posi- 


tioning . - « vew Extro-Long, 
Chessis (42¥9"")! Le 4” front wheels ond 
rear bear ii swivel wheels for easier 
dollying and free handle operation under cars 
with low overhang. 





AUTO SPECIALTIES MFG. CO. ST. JOSEPH, MICH. Other Plants Benton Harbor and Hartford, Mich., Windsor, Ont., Conada 
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SANTOPOID 33 


Field experience has proved uae = 
an ideal additive for compoundi 
lubricants to meet the demands of bo both high- high- 
speed passenger car and high-torque truck 
and bus operation. 
And Santopoid 33 offers an ng seen extra 
—its foam-inhibitor content topoid 33 
contains a stable anti-foam agent that 
retains effectiveness over long periods of 
storage. Enough stable anti-foamant is pres- 
ent in Santopoid 33 so that the final gear- 
lubricant blend is permanently protected 
against foaming in service. 
For more information on this versatile 
additive, write today to MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic Chemicals 
Division, 800 North Twelfth Blvd., 
St. Louis 1, Missouri. 

Santopoid: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO 
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ECONOMICS 








FORM OF ORGANIZATION* 


Pro- 
All _ prietor- Partner- 


Stations ship ship 


Number of concerns 398 


Typical net sales per 
concern 
Net sales 


Cost of goods sold 77.4 


Gross margin 

Expenses: 

Owners’ compensa- 
tion 


22.6 


6.2 


304 


77.7 
22.3 


5.6 


82 


$62,950 $60,790 $63,999 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


76.9 
23.1 


9.8 


est salary, paid out more for wages 
to employes and earned the lowest 
net profit of all the groups. 

Most southern stations had liberal 
credit policies and sustained bad debt 
losses of 0.2% against 0.0 for the 
other groups. 

Largest percentage of North-East 
stations were located in cities of under 
10,000 population. Those located in 
other sections were mainly in cities 
of 10,000 to 100,000 population. 


The most profitable stations spent 
considerably less on employes’ wages 
and occupancy than the others, the 
report states. They showed a higher 
percentage of gross margin realized 
and less per cent of expenses. 

Unprofitable operators earned a 
gross margin of only 16.9% on gaso- 
line and 22.3% on other merchandise, 
while the margins for the more suc- 
cessful operators were 19.8% and 
43.3%, respectively. 


Employes’ wages 7.5 78 49 
Occupancy expense 4.0 4.1 3.7 
Advertising 0.3 0.3 
Bad debt losses 0.0 0.0 
Supplies, uniforms 0.6 0.6 
Depreciation, equip- 

ment .. 0.6 0.6 
All other expense 1.5 1.4 
Total expense . 20.7 20.4 
Net profit before in- 

come taxes 1.9 1.9 
Net profit on net 

worth (%) ; 11.1 11.4 
Net worth turnover 

(per year) 7.0 6.7 


Inventory turnover (per year): 
All merchandise 20.7 20.4 21.0 
Gasoline 38.0 41.0 40.0 
Other merchandise 7.4 7.5 6.9 
Gasoline sales per 

pump $14,110 $13,840 $15,480 


* Twelve corporations were included in the 
survey—too few to compile as a group. 





gaged in more price-cutting than the 
other groups, the gross margin on 
gasoline being 17.0% against 18.6% 
and 19.9% for lessees of oil com- 
panies and other companies respect- 
ively,” said the report. 

Hours per Day—Expenses of the 
three groups differed mainly in owner’s 





PRE-TESTED 
GUARANTEED FULL-RATED 
Ain POWER ON EVERY JOB! 


ai ed and built ander oy | quality. 
ore in Wayne plants, each pr 
engineered™ ... you are assured et buying 
guaranteed air output for a specific job. Wayne Air 
Compressors are checked and pre-tested for volu- 
metric efficiency, performance and operating toler- 
ances. Every working part is desi d for 
maintenance and low operating costs. Next time you 
need an air compressor get a Wayne .. . get your 
dollars’ worth in air output and in service. 











salaries and employes’ wages. The re- 
port adds that despite the lower salary 
and net profit percentage figures, the 
Operators earned more money per day - ; 
as the working hours increased. Re- ee eed » pepity soanee rey ~~ ~~ aaa 
turns from this study showed 70% at oN . Dual intake valves 

of the stations were open from 12 to fae _. 
15 hours per day and 6.3% open 24 Se * Swecters 


hours a day. THE WAYNE 
Sal 


ENGINEERED 10 WAYS BETTER 
1. Larger sircooting 


- Extra cooling fins on operation 
cylinder biocks 


. Accessible drain-cock 


10. Easy to clean filter and 
muffier 


Stations located in downtown and 
neighborhood areas used about the 
same percentage of their income for 
occupancy, advertising, supplies and 
uniforms, depreciation on equipment, 
and yielded about the same return 
to the Owners, said the report. 

Those located on highways did less 
volume, had a lower gross margin, 
lower expenses and earned a larger 
percentage of net profit than stations 
at either of the other locations. 

By Geography—Middle and Far 
West stations fared better than those 
in the North-East and South. The 
southern operator realized the small- 





AUTOMOTIVE LIFTS - HOSE REELS - AIR COMPRESSORS 
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WITHOUT WEIGHT 
COMPRESSION 
DAMAGE! 


Storing tires, HECO plywood spacers 
bear the weight. Now you can ware- 
house more tires (approximately 200 
in a space 5’ x 5’) ... and stack them 
higher. HECO pallets and collaps- 
ible plywood spacers are stronger, 
hold up longer and save you money 
by using maximum overhead area. 
Remember, no weight compression 
damage with HECO. Investigate! 


MIDWEST: J. R. PERKINS LUMBER CO. 


Fullerton Building 
St. Levis 1, Mo. 


SOUTHERN LUMBER AND 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
855 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N. Y. 


Ellijay, Georgia 
WEST: HAMERSLAG 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


PAT. PEND! 45 Eimira Street 
ss Son Francisco 24, Calif. 


EAST-SOUTH: 





TRENDS 





EUREKA 
HARNESS UIL 
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HORSELESS ERA is here to stay, so Standard of Ohio has discontinued the sale of 
its oldest products, Mica Axle Grease and Eureka Harness Oil 


Sohio Drops Two 


Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) has 
severed its final tie with the horse 
and buggy. 


The company no longer will sell 
its Mica Axle Grease and Eureka Har- 
ness Oil, two of the oldest brand names 
in Sohio’s history. With the advent of 
today’s modern transportation, the 
market for these products has all but 
vanished. 

Sohio Eureka Harness Oil and kero- 
sine were the company’s initial prod- 
ucts. They were distributed first around 
1883 via the old horse-drawn tank 
wagons. The two products were sold 
throughout the country and exported 
all over the world. 

Sohio has kept the harness oil on 
its sales list for the past five years 
“purely for sentimental reasons,” ac- 
cording to Joe Donoto, head of its 
lubrication department. Biggest cus- 
tomer for the oil during recent years 
were the Amish people, living near 
Youngstown, who still adhere to the 
horse and buggy for transportation 
and farming. 

But even that trade has dropped 
sharply, says Mr. Donoto. Most of 
the Amish have switched to other 
products. Those who haven’t have 
been advised by Sohio to make the 
change. 

The sale of Sohio Mica Axle Grease 
received a brief rejuvenation about 10 
years ago when the company promot- 
ed it for the fifth wheel on tank trucks 
and other semi-tractor combinations. 


Famed Products 


The graphite in the grease served as 
a ground for static electricity. 

Now both products have been rele- 
gated to the archives and the com- 
pany has closed a final door on an 
important era of Sohio’s and the na- 
tion’s history. 


LITERATURE 


Labor Relations Guide 
Aimed at Small Firms 


Successful Labor Relations for Small Busi- 
ness, by James Menzies Black and J. George 
Piccoli, 425 pages, stiff cloth binding, pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 
price $6. 


This book is designed as a practical 
guide in handling labor relations in 
companies employing less than a 
thousand people. 

It contains principles and techniques 
for securing better contracts and avoid- 
ing or clearing up labor disturbances. 
It presents plans for companies faced 
with such matters as the representa- 
tion election, strikes, and the unfair 
labor practice charge. Strategy to fol- 
low when faced with an organizational 
drive also is described, telling exactly 
what should be done from the time 

«the first union representative ap- 
proaches the business. The strategies 
in the book are based largely on the 
experience of 600 manufacturers. 
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AUTOMOTIVE 


Cars and Oil: a Growing Market 


By Holger Ridder, NPN Staff Writer 


Service stations in the U.S, are 
servicing and fueling some 12,- 
000,000 more motor vehicles to- 
day than they did five years ago. 


They are dispensing more than 
10,000,000,000 gal. of gasoline 
a year more than in 1948, so that 
some 24,000,000,000 more miles 
= be driven this year than in 


Keeping pace with this expanding 
market, oil marketers have adjusted 
marketing practices, developed new 
products, improved existing ones and 
increased production of others. Com- 
parable changes may be expected dur- 
ing the next five years. 

Trucks—There were more than 1,- 
400,000 more trucks in use in 1952 
than in 1948. The five years also have 
seen more and more service stations 
catering especially to trucks—provid- 
ing special lubrication facilities, truck 
driver accommodations, special fuels, 
etc. 

In 1948 there were 235 gasoline- 
powered trucks produced for every 
Diesel unit made; last year one Diesel 
came off assembly lines for every 78 
gasoline trucks. Demand for Diesel 
fuel increased. 


DIESEL-GASOLINE 
TRUCK PRODUCTION* 


Ratio of % Diesel 
Diesel to to Total 
Gasoline Trucks Truck Output 
1948 1-235 0.42% 
1949 1-180 0.55 
1950 1-91 1.1 
1951 1-75 1.33 
1952 1-78 1.28 


* No allowance is made for trucks pow- 
ered by LP-gas. They are included in gasoline 
for purposes of comparison. 


Other fuels entered the picture too. 
Liquefied petroleum gas increased in 
popularity as a truck fuel in many 
sections of the country. Engine conver- 
sions from other fuels to LP-gas con- 
tinue, and lately LP-gas engines are 
being offered by manufacturers as ori- 
ginal truck equipment. 

As a tractor fuel LP-gas proved to 
be in even greater demand. In bus 
operations, especially in Chicago, LP- 
gas moved in fast. These trends can be 
expected to continue. 

Current tests of a gas turbine truck 
point to another automotive develop- 
ment which may, in the next five years, 





be reflected in other changes in oil 
marketing and servicing principles. 
As a service to truck fleets, more 
and more oil marketers are offering 
motor oil analysis service. In fleet oper- 
ations such analyses are taking on 
greater importance and as fleets grow 
in number and size, demand for this 
type service will increase. More testing 


facilities and more men trained in 
selling and making oil tests will be 
required. 

Passenger Cars— The 10,400,000 
more passenger Cars in use now than 
were registered in 1948 represent more 
than an expanded market for gasoline 
and lubricants. 

In addition to a greater appetite for 
petroleum products, there has been a 
change in taste. The highly additive 
motor oil has appeared on the scene 
to carry the burden of greater speeds, 


CUSTOM BUILT 


means just exactly that! Columbian builds 
frameless semi-trailers to your order. They 
are not adapted . . . they are not changed 
versions of pre-built units. Every Columbian 
Frameless Semi-Trailer is individually de- 
signed. Each is built from the beginning to 
incorporate individual ideas and exact speci- 
fications of the purchaser. 


©L°UMB 
Frameless SEMI-TRAILERS 


The way you want it is the way you get it at Columbian. Skilled en- 
gineers, experienced craftsmen and modern facilities combine to give 
you rugged construction for continuous over-the-highway hauling at 
low operating costs. Whether your transport problem is best solved by a 
single axle unit, a tandem axle unit or a semi-trailer train, Columbian 


builds them for maximum capaci 
Columbian's recognized engineere 


per-mile operation for you. 


consistent with state regulations. 
superiority assures greater profit- 


Columbian’s regular guarantee of quality and workmanship for a 
full year becomes a two-way guarantee in the REYCO tandem axle 
unit below. “Your service cost the first year is guaranteed not to ex- 


ceed $25.00 the first 12 months. 


Write today for detailed information, free catalog. 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CO. 


P. O. Box 4048-1 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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WITH 


GT-EQUIPPED 
Fruehaufs... 


operated by E. BROOKE MATLACK, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


“We never have a tank leak on a Gravity Tandem-equipped Fruehauf unit,” says 
Edwin L. Matlack, treasurer. “It’s the empty ride back that puts leaks in tanks. But 
the GT prevents bouncing and jarring, makes for a smooth, even ride. We just 
don’t have any tank maintenance costs on our Fruehauf GT Tank units.” 


LESS TIRE WEAR, TOO/ 


“We just don’t seem to wear tires out, either,” says Mr. 
Matlack. “Our GT Fruehaufs pull easier, trail better 


on curves and cut driver fatigue.” 








Matilack gots top-flight per- 
formance from Fruehauf's 

units, too. Exciu- 
sive with Fruehauf, Multi-rate 
spring suspensi hi 
the lood. 





“Fruehauf service is the 
best there is,” according 
to Mr. Matlack. “It has 
been extremely helpful 
to have Fruehauf Branch 
Factories in all the states 
in which we operate. The 
best service we get is at 
Fruehauf Branches.” 
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One of 180 Fruehauf Tanks operated by Matiack, this GT- 
equipped unit never has needed tank maintenance. Buckeye 
Transport Inc., is Matlack’s Ohio operation. 


Self Steering Gravity Tandem Multiplies Tire Mileage! 
Tank-Trailer operators report that the automatic steering of 
Fruehauf’s exclusive Gravity Tandem doubles and triples their 
tire mileage. Independent wheel suspension eliminates wheel 
hop. The smoother ride means savings. 





. FACTORY Bkantch 
FROM COAST #10 COAST 
A ae @2 


SERVICE MEANS 


Safety / 


pioiocy» Saanss on safety 7 is , 
its liquid-hauling operations s for 

service check-ups. Fruehauf's PRINTING INK 
network of Branch Factories with 





ive keep Sadack's “Pipelioe or 
Wheels” in perfect rolling condition. WORLD’S WIDEST 


LIQUID HAULING JOB! 
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“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 


World's Lorgest Builder of Truck -Trailers 


CHOICE OF TANK-TRAILERS §=§=ERUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 





. for fast, low-cost 
BULK PLANT SERVICE 
MARLOW PUMPS are BEST 


Quiet-operating Marlows can’t be beat for petroleum products 
pumping. These self-primers can handle home heating oils or gasoline 
with equal ease. A Marlow-built shaft seal eliminates drip, making 
Marlows safe for handling hazardous liquids. Tank scale and welding 
shot have little effect on a Marlow because close tolerances are not 
required to maintain high efficiency. 


Marlows cut loading time and speed deliveries to your customers 
- . . load more trucks per hour. Simplicity of construction cuts operating 
and maintenance costs “to the bone.” Marlows pump from above ground 
or underground storage tanks. 


Marlow builds a complete range of self-priming centrifugal pumps 
from 1%” to 10”. Capacities from 15 to 4000 GPM. Available, skid, 
base and wheel mounted. Electric motor, or gasoline engine drive. 

For complete information, see your Marlow dealer or write for the 


new Marlow bulletin “Petroleum Product Pumps.” Get all the reasons 
why the trend’s to Marlow! 








| AUTOMOTIVE 





higher temperatures, more power and 
the need for more cleansing ability in 
a lubricant. 


More Work for Oil—Motor oil is 
called upon to do a bigger and 
tougher job but there is less oil in the 
engine to do it. In 1949 the average 
crankcase capacity was 5.4 quarts. In 
1953 models the average is only 4.83 
quarts. (This excludes the Chrysler 
products which combined the trans- 
mission and engine reservoir into one 
crankcase.) 


PASSENGER CAR 
CRANKCASE CAPACITY 
(Quarts) 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 y 
1953 .83* 


*If the Chrysler models with combined 
engine and transmission reservoirs are in- 
cluded the 1953 capacity is estimated at 
5.46 qt. 


As engine speeds and power go up, 
compression ratios rise corresponding- 
ly. Average compression ratio in 1949 
was 6.93 to 1; this year it was up to 
7.49 to 1. 


PASSENGER CAR 
COMPRESSION RATIO 
1949 6.93:1 

1950 7:1 

1951 7.09:1 
1952 7.14:1 
1953 7.49:1 


Engine improvements brought with 
them demand for higher octane gaso- 
line. The combination of engine de- 
sign changes, more powerful engines, 
more highly additive oil, etc., brought 
with it new engine deposit problems. 
Approaching these problems from a 
fuel standpoint, Shell this year intro- 
duced its premium “TCP” gasoline. 
Other marketers have come forward 
with comparable or at least similar 
fuels, and still others may join the 
parade. 


There are, of course, fewer pre- 
war cars on the road today than five 
years ago. These are “oil eaters” for 
the most part, so their disappearance 
removes some good motor oil cu;- 
tomers. 

Age and Care—The age of a car 
often has direct bearing on its rating 
as a service station customer. The very 
new cars often are serviced by car 
dealer shops. As the car gets a little 
older, the service station takes over. 
A few more years and that car may 
be in the hands of someone who, for 
economic reasons, will either do his 
own lubrication work or will neglect it 





entirely. It is the middle age bracket 
which represents‘ the most lucrative 
business for the service station. 


% PREWAR CARS ON ROAD 


1949 . 0.6% 
1950 . 49.4 
1951 . 39.1 
1952 31.0 


Ownership of a car often determines 
who will keep it fueled and where it 
will be serviced. 

There are 98% more passenger cars 
owned by rental and drive-yourself 
firms now than in 1950. Drivers of 
these cars probably will buy their gas- 
oline at service stations, but when it 
comes to servicing them, that’s up to 
the owner and chances are it will be 
done on a fleet basis. That involves a 
different sales approach. 

The same holds true of other pas- 
senger car fleets. Sales of passenger 
cars to business establishments have 
increased. For example, in 1949, 
18.2% of all passenger cars sold in 
Philadelphia went to business estab 
lishments. In 1952 that percentage ros2 
to 27.2%. 


RENTAL AND DRIVE-YOURSELF 
CARS* 


1950 . . 80,665 
1951 108,058 
1952 134,746 
1953 159,745 


*Source: Automobile Facts and Figures 
1953. 


PER CENT OF CARS BY AGE GROUP* 


Age Group 1952 1950 1946 


Over 10 Yr. 33.9 414 350 
Over 5 Yr. 46.2 55.2 842 
Under 5 Yr.- 53.8 448 158 
2 Years or Under 18.2 22.1 8.3 


* Source: R. L. Polk & Co., Automobile 
Facts and Figures. 


... in brief 


Making Strides—Training of truck 
drivers, supervisors and maintenance 
men expands in scope each year. Dur- 
ing 1952, according to Pennsylvania 
State College’s Institute of Public 
Safety, more than 1,142 truck person- 
nel took training courses in 47 differ- 
ent schools. These men supervise some 
120,460 truck drivers. Growing popu- 
larity of this kind of training is shown 
by these enrollment figures: 991 in 
1951; 853 in 1950; 1,030 in 1949; 
773 in 1948; 895 in 1947; 962 in 
1946; 710 in 1945 and only 438 from 
1939 through 1944. 
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...for efficient, dependable 


PETROLEUM PUMPING 
more people buy MARLOWS 


Marlow Self-Priming Centrifugal Pumps are, by far, the first 
choice of majors and independents alike . . . for bulk plant service . . . 
for truck mounting. High delivery rates, long life and low maintenance 
are but a few of the reasons why Marlow Self-Priming Centrifugal 
Pumps outsell all others in the petroleum marketing field. 


Quiet-operating Marlows handle volatile liquids with ease. The 
exclusive Marlow Diffuser Design enables these pumps to prime and 
purge themselves automatically, even on suction lifts. The principal 
moving part is an impeller.turning in a liquid . . . nothing to wear. 


Next time you need a dependable pump for petroleum . . . make 
it a Marlow and be sure. For efficient, long-lasting, low-cost opera- 
tion, Marlows are your best buy. 


Get complete information on these best selling pumps from your 
Marlow dealer or write for Bulletin PM-50. 


In Canada: PUMPS & SOFTENERS, LTD., LONDON - CANADA 533 


MARLOW PUMPS “3% 
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TIRES—BATTERIES—ACCESSORIES 


FRACTIONAL HORSE POWER BELTS are one of the 


in addition to his tire and battery sales. Louis Case, above, 


lines that enable Jerry Case to sell a large volume of accessories helps his son at the station 


Small Station Has Big Accessory Volume 


STORAGE CABINET holds fan belts at this small station. Complete utilization is 
achieved as the unit also serves as a cash register stand 


48 


Jerry Case is selling $1,000 
worth of accessories a month, 
excluding tires and batteries, at 
his Phillips station on the high- 
way approaching Lansing, Mich. 
He is a former salesman for his 
jobber-supplier, Lansing Oil Co. 
and now that he runs a station 
himself, he has to practice what 
he used to teach. 


His station, though small, is un- 
usually clean. The building is not new 


- and has no architectural significance 


to tie it in with his supplier’s gasoline 
brand. Besides this, the driveway is 
only moderate in size, and there are 
only three pumps on the pump island. 

At first glance the station’s sur- 
roundings seem almost rural. But they 
are deceptive. The station is only five 
miles from downtown Lansing, and 
lies at the edge of the suburban dis- 
trict known as East Lansing. 

But there is no big show window 
suitable for the display of a lot of 
TBA accessories. In fact both the in- 
terior layout, and the small size of 
the station, present many obstacles in 
the way of good merchandise display. 


Use of Space—By judicious use of 
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The “hidden cost” of 
eX\cessive pump maintenance 
may be stealing your 
profits. You can save actual 
dollars make more profit 
per gallon when you cut 
upkeep costs. That's how 
Bennett Quality pays off 

in actual cash every 
Bennett feature is designed 
to cul your maintenance 
overhead. Every part ts 
precision made to stand up 
in day-by-day, year-by-year 
operation Vital parts are 
exposed for quick 
Inspection and service by 
simply opening the doors. 
Parts are labeled for quick 
identification all 
adjustments are made with 
ordinary tools. Thats why 
Bennett invites maiternanece 
cost comparison. Your 
on W vod Representative 


can help you set up a 


program to Sy “hidden 


Y a 


 , you wis 


— ~~ ee 
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Write for details 


woop JOHN WOOD COMPANY - BENNETT PUMP DIVISION 


can you save per eallon? 





Precision 
All Metal Meter 


Operates year in and 
year out with greatest 
accuracy and minimum 
wear. No valves, 
cup-leathers, 





expander springs or 
ekela Glile Be lle lileh Mle) 
service. Field 
recalibration seldom 
required 


Unit Pump Assembly 


Combines high-vacuum 
rotary vane pump, 
strainer, by-pass 
valve, control valve 
role MmeliM@lllillielislm@mlalie) 
OME Tale Come @eliilelelay 
component. Every part 
is quality built for 
quiet operation, 


lasting performance 





and easiest 


maintenance 





Bennet A 





» the new Bennett Multi Service System today s most efficient remote control fueling units 


Muskegon, Michigan 








THE WORLD’S MOST PROGRESSIVE STATIONS 


BuiD SALES with ECO ISLANDERS 


Eye-appealing layout, ease of entrance and exit, 
prominent TBA display and quick efficient super-service 
are the dynamic factors in back of today’s progressive 
multi-pump marketing operations. Everything is 
designed to attract the motorist, fill his needs and speed 
him on his way — service that invites him to return. 
Attendants are trained to move swiftly in a regular ~ 

sales service pattern planned to spot the customer’s needs i 

at the island. The result is increased gallonage ; ies (h MU Cres <line 
increased TBA and lubrication sales. Islanders add a + i NG NieNi 
powerful punch to this hard-hitting modern sales = Lo BN -_— - 
technique. They put fast efficient water service and Soe 

automatic tire inflation right on the island at the ee 





attendant’s finger tips. 


MODEL 246AWTP holds 20 foot water room light fixture, or bracket for re-use of 
hose and 25 foot air hose fully enclosed, existing lights. ECO TIREFLATORS ore avail- 

out of the way. Tireflator unit automatically able for drive, wall, post, or overhead re- 
inflates to exact pressures of 5 to 110 Ibs. mote installation. 

Other models have a cash box, sign, mush- Write for details. 











JOHN WOOD COMPANY - BENNETT PUMP DIVISION - Muskegon, Michigan 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Aticnto + Baltimore + Boston * Buffalo * Charleston * Chicago * Cleveland * Dallas * Denver * Detroit * Kansas City 
Little Rock * Los Angeles * New Orleans * New York + Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Rochester * Salt Lake + Seattle + St. Paul * San Francisco 
IN CANADA: Toronto * Montreal * Vancouver * Winnipeg 


EXPORT: John Wood International Corporation, 29 Broadway, N. Y. 





TIRES — BATTERIES — ACCESSORIES 





JERRY CASE, left, discusses oil filters 
with Jim Esler who took over his former 
job as salesman for the Lansing Oil Co. 


every appropriate spot in both office 
and lube room, and by keeping every- 
thing cleaned up and in good order, 
Mr. Case manages to get a lot of his 
accessory stock out where it is visible 
to the customer. For example, the fan 
belt cabinet also does duty as a perch 
for the cash register. Another cabinet 
for fractional horsepower belts is spot- 
ted in the space between the two lube 
bays. Lube room walls hold a lot 
more accessory displays. 

An ice cream cabinet occupies some 
valuable space in the office. But it 
justifies its existence by accounting for 
a $25 a week sales volume, figured 
at dealer’s cost. 


Unusual TBA Item—The fractional 
horsepower belts represent a departure 
from the usual service station TBA 
line. Mr. Case put them in, first, be- 
cause sO many people came in asking 
for them; and, second, because Dayton 
Rubber Co., whose tires and fan belts 
he already stocked, had a special dis- 
play cabinet for the belts. 

The Dayton man was also able to 
tell him why he had so many calls for 
fractional horsepower belts. In the sub- 
urban area around the station many 
homes need belt-driven pumps for 
water supply; they use belts for their 
power mowers; they use them on re- 
frigerators and deep freeze units, and 
on oil burners, home power tools and 
a number of less common devices. 

6-12 Battery Charger—Also illus- 
trating the Case policy of stocking 
what the customers’ want, a Fox 6-12 
volt battery charger was added as long 
ago as last summer. And at that time 
the station had already sold two 12- 
volt sealed beam headlights. 

In one respect Mr. Case is lucky. 
He runs a family business. He not 
only has his son, Bud Case, working 





for him, but his father, Louis Case, 
also is a valuable member of the team. 
Louis Case, the iron man of the family, 
at age 77, is theoretically retired. But 
he still puts in a half day at the station 
every afternoon, thus contributing his 
share in building its volume. 


... in brief 


TBA Group to Meet 


The Oil Industry TBA Group, West- 
ern Division, will hold its third an- 
nual meeting March 2 at the Olympic 
Hotel in Seattle. W. P. Thoreson, Sig- 
nal Oil Co., Los Angeles, is program 
chairman and H. I. Holbrook, Union 
Oil of California, is publicity chair- 
man. 


New Plant Going Up 


Gould-National Batteries, Inc., will 
start construction next month on a 
second branch plant in Houston. One 
is now in operation in Dallas. It will 
also bring to 23 the total of Gould- 
National battery and battery container 
plants in the United States and Can- 
ada. 


FIRST CHOICE OF 
SERVICE STATIONS 


COATS 


IRON TIREMAN 


More service stations 
from coast to coast 
use the Iron Tireman 
than all other ma- 
i combined. 
because this 
big-value tire machine 
does more work ... 
yet costs far less. Step 
up your tire service 
profits . . . boost new 
= — with the 
oats Iron Tireman. 
Write for free litera- $109.50 
ture, full information F.0.B. 
today. Ft. Dodge, lowe 





NEW .. . Ameazing Coots Tubeless Tire 
Mounting Bond. New ease, new speed on 
tubeless tire service. 











JACK HENNESSY SALES CO. 
National Distributors 
P. ©. Box 22, Audubon Station 
New York 32, N. Y. 


West Coast Division, P. O. Box 190 
Ven Nuys, Calif. 


COATS COMPANY, INC 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS---LAST! 


at the Pump, too |... 


Figures don’t lie! Gallonage goes up when LION UNIFORMS 
go on. LION UNIFORMS make dealers look smart, feel 
sharp, work better. Made of special fabrics designed for 
service stations, LION UNIFORMS are guaranteed not to 
fade or shrink out of fit. Most major companies rely.on Lion 
for their regulation uniforms. 
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Inferior Brake Fluids Are on the Way Out 


By 
Frank C. Sturtevant 





How good is the brake fluid your 
dealers sell? 

What was good enough yesterday 
may not be good enough for today’s 
faster cars. There is enough agitation 
about unsafe brake fluids to justify a 
review of policy by every oil marketer. 

You can’t stop a dealer from buying 
inferior, dangerous brake fluids from 
other sources. But there are two things 
you can do: one, give him the facts 
about brake fluid; two, switch over to 
heavy duty type in your own TBA 
line. 

There is a feeling among TBA mar- 
keters that Minnesota’s law forbidding 
the sale of any but heavy duty brake 
fluid is the forerunner of similar laws 
in other states. Several car manufac- 
turers use only the heavy duty fluid in 
the brake systems of their new auto- 
mobiles. 

For more than a year automotive 
engineers and safety experts have 
warned of the possibility of brake 
fluid vaporizing in the system. Much 
higher temperatures are generated in 












the braking system today. It is the in- 
evitable result of putting a more pow- 
erful engine in the car to give it 
higher speed; and then installing more 
powerful brakes to keep the speed 
under control. 

If the brake fluid won’t hold its 
liquid state under the high heat, and 
starts to vaporize, the brakes can be- 
come completely ineffective, perhaps 
at the moment when extreme pressure 
is applied. It is a law of physics that 
a gas is compressible, but a liquid is 
not. 

The Old Standards—How much the 
situation has changed can be guessed 
from the comments of automotive en- 
gineers. They point out that when 
present S.A.E. brake fluid specifica- 
tions were adopted shortly after the 
war, a boiling point of 230 deg. F was 
considered high enough for moderate 
duty fluid. A 300-deg. F boiling point 
was thought to be adequate for heavy 
duty fluid. 

Today they are talking about a 500- 
deg. minimum requirement for heavy 
duty fluid. They think safety demands 
it. 

As criticism of present brake fluids 
continues to mount, many TBA men 
in the oil industry believe that brake 
fluid, like antifreeze, will be state reg- 
ulated practically everywhere. 





At present, in service stations and 
oil industry warehouses throughout the 
U.S. and Canada, there are large in- 
ventories of all kinds of brake fluid. 
A lot of it would be unsalable under 
new laws. 


Easy dependence on conforming to 
just any SAE specification will not 
save the unlucky dealer, jobber or 
TBA manager who has too much of 
the wrong kind on hand. Minnesota 
lowered the boom on all fluids rated 
below SAE 70R1, which has been 
known as heavy duty, and has a boil- 
ing point of 300 deg. F. The most 
state authorities would permit was a 
reasonable time for dealers to work 
off stocks of SAE 70R2 fluids or those 
with even lower ratings. 

Future Plans—Older cars can con- 
tinue to use the SAE 70R2, or mod- 
erate duty type fluid, as long as no 
state law forbids. Oil companies gen- 
erally have felt it necessary to have a 
moderate duty brake fluid to meet 
price competition. For some time 
ahead they will have to continue this 
policy, but they should move now to 
shift the emphasis to the heavy duty 
type. They should plan for the time 
when they will sell nothing else. 

Owners of older cars can be sold 
the heavy duty brake fluid. The higher 
cost is only an obstacle in the dealer’s 
mind. The dealer needs a barrage of 
strong safety arguments on why heavy 
duty brake fluid may save his cus- 
tomer’s life. If he really believes it, 
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Special Wide-Angie Display Window Shows 










Mass of Merchandise 












This Billups Petroleum Corp. station at Jackson, Miss., 
displays a large amount of merchandise in a specially de- 
signed “showcase” window. Open top bins are placed 
immediately behind the large windows which make up the 
station front. The bins are sloped upward and backward 
from the window front to a point where the bins meet a 


30 


large mirror sloping down from the ceiling. This effectively 
doubles the mass appearance of the display. To the motorist 
the effect is that of a long, continuous bank of merchandise 
rising gradually toward the back wall of the station. 
Dehydrators are featured at the station. They are designed 
to remove moisture from the gasoline. 
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BIGAB USINESS 


for 1954! 


(DON'T BE DISAPPOINTED AGAIN) 


are you READY with the 


IGHT Hikes? = 
— 


PROFITS § @ 


1953 was a BIG tire year. But JUST HOW MUCH 
MONEY DID YOU MAKE ON TIRES? 


Your profit and satisfaction are the things that count most. You can 
charge everything else off to experience. If you fought a losing uphill battle 
during 1953, trying to sell against unfair competition, skimpy profit margins 
and forced selling olicies, NOW IS THE TIME TO DO SOME SERIOUS 
THINKING ABOUT YOUR PROFITS, YOUR VOLUME, AND YOUR 
PROGRAM FOR 1954. 


All reliable sources tell us that 1954 will be the BIGGEST TIRE RE- 
PLACEMENT YEAR IN HISTORY. Are you ready with the RIGHT BRAND 
OF FINEST QUALITY TIRES? LOWEST POSSIBLE DISTRIBUTOR COST 
PRICES? STRONGEST POSSIBLE WRITTEN DOUBLE GUARANTEE? Are 
you free to operate your own business as you choose? To set your own 


retail prices on tires and tubes, and to realize maximum profits on every 
sale? ARE YOU THE BOSS? 


THEN YOU WILL WELCOME THE CORDUROY DISTRIBUTOR PRO- 
GRAM! With CORDUROY you do business direct with the factory and 
with a company that does not have any warehouses, factory-owned or con- 
trolled retail stores, no private or special brands. With CORDUROY all 
in-between expenses are eliminated and the savings passed on to you in 
the form of HIGHEST POSSIBLE QUALITY, STRONGEST POSSIBLE 
WRITTEN GUARANTEE, AND LOWEST POSSIBLE DISTRIBUTOR COST 
PRICES regardless of the size of your orders. These extra advantages en- 
able you to do a larger retail volume and consequently realize greater 
profits. 

Please remember, CORDUROY has the most liberal written guarantee 
— road hazards or defects (no repair clause, no red tape), plus a 
litetime guarantee covering workmanship and materials. 





YOUR TERRITORY MAY BE OPEN: If you are an independent merchant, free to select your 
own brand of tires, and if you want to make MORE SALES AND PROFITS ON TIRES DURING 1954 
AND THE YEARS TO COME, write to the CORDUROY factory today for a free 40-page book, 
and prices, explaining the CORDUROY distributor program. Act at once, no obligation. Your 


territory may still be open. 


mN es 8 y 
CY LEU LLL“ RUBBER 
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TBA 


he can talk anybody into paying the 
slight additional cost. 

Brake fluid is a minor expense in 
the upkeep of any car. Even the most 
thrifty owners can afford the heavy 
duty type, and they’ll buy it if they 
understand the facts. 

Brake fluid brings in nice volume 
for the TBA department. One typical 
company finds that it ranks ninth in 
dollar volume, out of 100 products in 
the TBA accessory class. That makes 
it big enough to warrant some careful 
thought. 








... in brief 





Fastener for Chains 


Tire chains can be attached quickly 
and easily without discomfort or soiled 


clothes with a Cinch Chain Fastener, 


product aye top quality according to the Cinch Chain Fastener 


Co., of Pittsburgh. All that is needed 


program. . . complete is to snap the end links of the tire 


chains onto the fastener. With it the 


policy sound rear wheels do not have to be jacked 


up and tire chains are better balanced, 


price... right says the company. 
your profit... substantial Outside Help for TBA 


Advertising support for almost 
everything in the TBA line is coming 
It’s good business from an unusual quarter during No- 


vember. The Can Manufacturers In- 
a do “co ngeenin  pn stitute, as an indirect way of enlarging 
ay w 


the market for goods sold in cans, is 
h 


undertaking a national promotion of 
winter car care. 

Start of the campaign will be a 
United States Steel Corp. ad in Col- 
lier’s for Nov. 13th with a headline 





Thermoid Company “Car-Saving Tips for Winter.” Adjoin- 

Special Sales Division ing the headline is a drawing of a 

Trenton, New Jersey scowling motorist in overcoat and 
’ 


gloves, peering under the hood of his 
car, with a caption: “Don’t let this 
happen to you! Reading this page may 
save you and your loved ones from 
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the discomforts and dangers of winter 
breakdowns.” 

Text calls attention to 25 areas on 
a car which need winter attention, 
each numbered to correspond to num- 
bers on a picture-diagram of an auto- 
mobile. The motorist is reminded not 
to risk corrosion damage by the re- 
use of old antifreeze; he is advised 
about battery checking, tire switching; 
checking the cooling system; lights, 
brakes and oil filter. And car appear- 
ance as well as safety comes in for 
mention. 


Catalog Explains Decals 


A guide to the field of point-of- 
purchase decal signs is offered free of 
charge by Meyercord Co., 5323 West 
Lake St., Chicago. It shows applica- 
tions of permanent decals, including 
window, fountain, counter, and door 
signs. It also shows how to tie-in 
brand names, trademarks, product re- 
productions and sales messages, and 
covers placement and installation for 
maximum effectiveness. 


Overhead Car Washers 


A new line of overhead, automatic, 
motor vehicle washers is designed to 
do the same job as floor models. Five 
models are available. The overhead 
washers travel at a uniform pace on 
tracks. The driving mechanism auto- 
matically reverses direction at each 
end of the track, as it progresses 
through the wetting-down, soaping and 
rinsing cycles. The drive units are 
ball-bearing equipped. The overhead 
installation makes service areas more 
flexible, allowing it to act as a service 
area and as a wash bay. The washing 
frame is sO compact that it can be 
stored flush against the wall when not 
in use. Also, tracks are eliminated 
from the floor. Each washer has its 
own pump and motor, which provides 
125-lb. water pressure. All models 
have double pipe systems, one for 
water and one for soap solution. 
Jetomatic, Inc. 
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“I see great riches coming 
your way. You will inherit 
a service station at the 
bottom of a steep hill’’ 


The “Man at the Bottom of the Hill” 
is Getting the Tire Chain Business 


Few motorists think about buying chains until 
they're stuck. Then they buy from the handiest 
source—the “man at the bottom of the hill.” 


Sell your customers 


CAMPBELL (ii infoiced CHAINS 


before it snows! 


re 





Easy to use Chain Applier 
included at no extra cost 
with every box of Camp- 
bell passenger car chains. 





or 
<3 


CAMPBELL offers this sure-fire program to 
put your stations at the bottom of the hill 
and at the top of the sales heap: 


Campbell's strong national advertising in 
Saturday Evening Post and Collier's helps 
pre-sell motorists on the longer wear and 
better traction of Campbell's patented 
Lug-Reinforced construction. National Safety 
Council Tests prove reinforced chains provide 
nearly 3 times greater stopping-ability and 
4 to 7 times greater starting and climbing 
traction. 


And Campbell's modern package, plus 
eye-catching banner, ad-mats, streamers, 
post cards and display ideas attract 
Campbell Chain sales to your station. 


Make your “winterizing” program 
complete. Write for details. 


CAMPBELL CHAIN Gomsany 


MAIN OFFICE: 


West Burlington, lowa; Portland, 


YORK, PA : ns 
Oregon; Sacramento, Calif 4 al 
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No other spark plug line can 





match the AUTO-LITE program 


Auto-Lite has Engineering and Manufac- 
turing Know-How, plus Advance Information 
— Auto-Lite engineers, working with lead- 
ing cor manufacturers, know in advance 
demands of new engines . . . assuring your 
customers better performance. 


Auto-Lite Offers Sensational Sales Leader 
— famous Auto-lite Resistor Spark. Plug 
. . . the first automotive resistor-type spark 
plug to be adopted as original equipment 
by leading car manufacturers. 


Auto-Lite Offers You a Huge Ready-Made 
Market — Auto-Lite Spark Plugs are origi- 
nal factory equipment on more than 
15,000,000 of America’s finest cars, trucks 
and tractors . . . a tremendous replace- 


ment market for more sales. | 


Auto-Lite Gives You World-Famous Name 
— since 1912, when Auto-Lite produced the 
first 6-volt electrical system with generator 
and motor as separate units, it has become 
the world's largest independent manufac- 
turer of automotive electrical equipment. 


Auto-Lite is the Best Advertised Nome in 
the Industry—top-rated national magazine 
ads —big time “Suspense!” network TV 
and Radio shows — coast to coast highway 
signs — exclusive AAA map tie-in — all 
build Auto-Lite acceptance. 


Auto-Lite Gives You Top Point-of-Sale 
Support — proven sales material — identi- 
fication signs, decals, counter cards, pro- 
motion displays plus wall charts and speci- 
fication catalogs, bulletins and technical 
information. 


Auto-Lite Helps You with Field Service — 
graduate engineers and field-experienced 
service men located in all districts, plus 
strong sales organization, help solve techni- 
cal problems. 


Auto-Lite Offers Proven Dealer Sales Plan 
—a complete spark plug line for maximum 
profits —R.S.D. price advantage on fill-in 
orders — flexible stock to cover al! popular 
cars and trucks— promotion helps and 
factory mailings. 











makes Auto-Lite 
the spark plug 
line - you! 


Only a complete line of spark plugs can give you 
maximum sales, resulting in maximum profits! And 
Auto-Lite makes the only complete line of spark 
plugs! The world-famous Auto-Lite line includes 
Standard, Resistor and Transport types, Shielded 
Resistor Spark Plugs for marine applications, plugs 
for Inboard and Outboard marine engines, as well 
as plugs for diesel starting. Capitalize on this truly 
complete spark plug line that only Auto-Lite offers. 
Get the full details from your Auto-Lite jobber! 


SPARK PLUGS 


Avto-Lite Spark Plugs—Patented USA. 


Tune in “SUSPENSE!” . . . CBS Radio Mondays .. . CBS Television Tuesdays 














TIRES — BATTERIES — ACCESSORIES 





NERVE CENTER of Sun Oil’s TBA inventory record system. 
Dolores DeLuca gets batch of invoices from Charles R. Carbutt, 


head of marketing key punch department. Invoices cover TBA 
merchandise shipped from one of Sun Oil’s TBA warehouses 


Mechanical ‘Brain’ Solves Inventory Woes 


At three Sun Oil TBA warehouses no inventory records are 
kept by the warehouse staff. 


Yet each warehouse, along with regional and home office TBA 
departments, gets a complete TBA inventory four times a month. 


This inventory shows, for each TBA 
item in stock: 

—Shipments to date for the current 
month. 

—Shipments for the previous two 
months. 

—Present book inventory. 

—Minimum stock to be maintained 
at all times. 

Product of the home office key 
punch tabulating department, these 
weekly reports are more than an in- 
ventory record. They mirror sales flow 
as it occurs. 
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Regional TBA managers study the 
reports, then place orders with manu- 
facturers to replenish warehouse 
stocks. To check the normal tendency 
towards overstocking, the TBA head 
Office staff in Philadelphia reviews the 
merchandise orders and makes such 
reductions as it deems prudent. 

The same reports not only guide 
buying, they are a check on sales. 
Progress of sales strategy is reflected 
promptly in the reports. For example, 
if it is the season when battery sales 
should be heavy, but the weekly re- 


port shows no rise in battery ship- 
ments, then action can be taken while 
there is still time. 

Data Available Quickly—By issu- 
ing reports every week, and getting 
them out within three days after the 
close of the reporting period, informa- 
tion is in the hands of all concerned 
when they need it. However, it should 
be explained that there are frequent 
departures from a period of exactly 
one week. Depending on the length of 
the month, the number of holidays, 
and any other factors of convenience, 
each month can be handled on a dif- 
ferent basis. 

There may be, for instance, a series 
of three weekly reports at the start of 
the month, with a fourth report cover- 
ing a slightly longer period to close 
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THIS GUARANTEE SELLS TIRES 


Norwalk gives you a sales advantage unmatched by any 
What other line offers all these features ? pee 





1. *18-MONTH UNCONDITIONAL 
GUARANTEE. Unserviceable tire will ’ * : 
be sontneed toy compere Gae-ttte Here's a guarantee* that protects the buyer against ALL 


with full credit for the period of road hazards! Spikes, broken glass, blowouts, cuts — you 
guarantee not realized. 


2. A great tire backed by a great name it — Norwalk covers it! 
manufacturer. 


3. 5520 road-holding safety sipes and A damaged tire is REPLACED with a new one — not 
seag ten peewee merely repoired| 


4. Precision balance. 


And REGARDLESS of MILEAGE! Replacement, for instance, 
5. A complete line of passenger and 


truck tires, all sizes. 


. ag woe yieer ate” ay original cost of the tire—even if there’s 10,000 miles on it! 


Fi h + fe . . ° 
a ing ay a ae It's all certified in print*. No question- 


ing, no quibbling. Show the guarantee 
and you've made a sale! Write 
today for the whole profitable story. 


Armstrong-Norwalk Rubber Corpora- 
tion, Norwalk, Conn. 


in the third month of service is made at only one-sixth the 











COMPARE 
THE GUARANTEE! 


NORWALK = TIRES 


a 


-_ 


WHAM 


oe ee at Norwalk and West Haven, Conn., tk ic anal and Des Moines, lowa 
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TABULATING MACHINE operates automatically from key punch cards. Here it is 
shown running off a weekly TBA inventory report for one of Sun Oil’s warehouses 


out the month. The exact length of the 
reporting period is immaterial. The 
important thing is that there are four 
reports in each month. 


Additional Information—The sys- 
tem provides additional information 
at the end of the month. At that time 
the sales for the month are sum- 
marized by class of product; by sales- 
men; and by class of customers. Break- 
down of sales by class of product is 
chiefly of use to the TBA department. 
There it will always be desirable to 
compare the sales of filters or spark 
plugs this month, with last month, or 
with the same month a year ago. 

Salesmen’s Records—A record of 
TBA sales by salesmen is needed in 
most companies for calculating com- 
missions, bonuses, etc. And sales ex- 
ecutives always need to make com- 
parisons between current and past 
performance, and between individuals 
in a sales crew. 

Reporting TBA sales by class of 
customers shows the volume of TBA 
business being done with commercial 
accounts as compared with dealers, 
for example. In some companies this 
might be of little value, others might 
make good use of it. 


Fills Accounting Need—In addition 
to the foregoing statistical information 
made available as a result of running 
the TBA sales through the key punch 
process, an important accounting need 
also is filled. A physical check of stock 
on hand is essential with any mer- 
chandise inventory. Some companies 
consider once a quarter, once every 
six months, or even once a year as 
often enough to take a physical inven- 
tory. But once a month is better, and 
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where the key punch inventory control 
system operates. The card shows the 
code number and description of each 
item and the amount supposed to be 
in the warehouse. 

Physical Check Made—When the 
cards are received at the warehouse, 
the staff makes a check with the actual 
stock in storage to be sure the goods 
on hand agree with the book record. 
If the count agrees, the card can be 
thrown away. It is only necessary to 
report back on significant overages or 
shortages. If the source of the dis- 
crepancy can be discovered by routine 
check for clerical errors, then appro- 
priate corrections can be made. 

As happens occasionally, a dis- 
crepancy crops up for which there is 
no apparent reason. When that occurs, 
an adjustment must be made to bring 
the book record into line with the true 
state of the inventory. This is easily 
accomplished by sending through a re- 


PURCHASE ORDERS are checked by Harold H. Peberdy, of Sun Oil’s home 
ofice TBA department. These are compared with the inventory report which shows 
current shipments, and shipments for the previous two months 


is entirely practical for Sun Oil with 
the aid of its key punch record. 

After the fourth and last sales and 
inventory report for the month is com- 
pleted, a special set of inventory cards 
is run through the tabulating machines. 
These consist of a separate card for 
each item supposed to be on hand at 
each of the three TBA warehouses 


port, with a letter of explanation if 
necessary. 

While cost of goods on hand is not 
shown on the weekly or month end 
inventory reports, this information is 
recorded in the key punch department. 
Thus another product of the system is 
a complete stock inventory at the end 
of each month, complete with costs, 
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Switch to Pande. 


Easier to sell 


because Exide batteries have a reputation 
for extra high performance... extra long 
life .. . complete dependability. Selling the 
Exide line is good business, a repeat busi- 
ness... a real money-maker. 


They stay sold 


because of the high quality raw materials 
that go into every Exide, with rigid inspec- 
tion to assure top quality day in and day out. 


Priced right 


Exide batteries give dollar-savers and qual- 
ity-seekers more for their money... and 
provide good profits for the dealer. 


SWITCH TO EXIDE... because Exide has everything you need to build a bigger, 
more profitable battery business: the famous Ultra Start, leader of the complete 
Exide line . . . low-priced, high-quality 6 and 12 volt battery service equipment 
... point of sale identification . . . direct-mail material . . . telephone listings . . . 
national advertising . . . and many other sales boosters available to Exide dealers. 


IT’S GOOD TO BE AN EXIDE DEALER. 
See your Exide distributor today. 


famous ULTR 
er of the Exide line. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 2 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


“EXIDE” and “ULTRA START” Reg. T.M. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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A WEEK’S ACCUMULATION of TBA invoices are being assembled by Fred H. 
Cleasby. They are processed each day as received. The key punch cards will be fed 
through the tabulating machine which will prepare a report of goods shipped and 
goods remaining on hand for each item on the warehouse inventory 


which the accounting department must 
have for use in making up the monthly 
operating statement. Such a report is 
particularly useful where branch, re- 
gional or district offices are on a profit 
and loss basis. 


The many purposes served by proc- 
essing the TBA inventory through the 
key punch department are, in fact, the 





only justification for the considerable 
expense involved. 

The method employed here was 
worked out by Sun’s systems and 
planning department, headed by W. F. 
Schneider. George J. Mortimer is the 
specialist in the department assigned 
to merchandise inventory control, 
while Charles R. Carbutt is in charge 


—_—— 





usiness 
TH 


Cold winter weather is no problem to 
the dealer who uses BISHMAN Automo- 
tive Service Equipment. He can handle 
more volume while doing the kind of 
quality work which makes and holds 
customers. 














TRANSFER PUMP 
Delivers up to 7 gals. per min- 
ute. Serews directly into barre! 
or tank. Heavy duty 7. 
fon diaphragm will 
not dry out, rot 
wr . 
ideal for al- 
cohol or anti- 
freeze. 


START CART 
For quick, easy starting cars with 
dead batteries. Saves ing, 





iling cars... rolls eas- 
ly on 10” wheels. Holds 2 
batteries for 12V. hook up. 
ideal for stations and 
parking 


its. 
Catalog 2910 











of the marketing key punch depart- 
ment. 

They are agreed that it would not 
pay to employ the expensive key 
punch method just for calculating in- 
ventory costs, for example, or for any 
other single objective. 

Sun finds that the cost is well 
worthwhile where an effective TBA in- 
ventory control system provides, as a 
sort of byproduct, the answer to all 
other necessary accounting and sta- 
tistical needs. 

Used for Oil Products—The sys- 
tem works so well that it is also used 
for stocks of motor oil, lubricants, and 
whatever drummed or packaged prod- 
ucts are handled at the three ware- 
houses. It thus becomes an inventory 
control and accounting method for all 
of that class of merchandise some- 
times classified as dry cargo. It fits in 
well with Sun’s operating methods un- 
der which all kinds of dry cargo goods 
are stored in these large warehouses, 
from which they are distributed 
through the company’s marketing 
area of 18 states by its own fleet of 
van trucks. 


.. in brief 


New Display Merchandisers 


Two new display merchandisers, for 
gasoline lines and drain cocks, are 
offered by the Weatherhead Co. of 
Cleveland. Both are designed to help 
service stations profit from continued 
sales of fast-moving stocks, says the 
company. The H-128, a wall rack, 
holds 21 Weatherhead gasoline lines 
and one oil gauge line to serve most 
makes of cars. The DC-711 is a self- 
contained disposable counter display 
holding 16 of the popular types of 
drain cocks. 
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Containers that 


Protect 


your product 
ALL THE WAY 


Sturdy steel drums and pails—made 
with care and accuracy in every detail 
make certain that your product 
quality receives protection a// the way 
to its destination. They make certain 
that your products remain safely sealed 
through the various conditions of 
handling and shipping. 

That’s why J&L Steel Drums and 
Pails are standard packaging specifi- 
cations for many leading product 
brands. They have proved through 
years of dependable service that they 
meet the most rigid tests for durability. 

Plants for the manufacture of J&L 
Steel Drums and Pails are located in 
leading industrial centers to assure 
quick, efficient service to meet your 
requirements. Call the nearest J&L 
office . . . or, contact our headquarters 
office in New York City. 


PLANTS: Bayonne, N.J. . . . Cleveland, Ohio... 
Philadelphia, Pa.... New ers La. ... Kansas 
\ Atlanta, Ga. ... West Port Arthur, 

$e Toledo, Ohio 





\ 
’ ' 





JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


Container Division 


CHRYSLER BUILDING * NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Standard or Optional Factory Equipment 


on Such Vehicles as. .. Aw -_ 


FINEST FILTRATION FOR 
ANY MAKE OF CAR, 
TRUCK, OR TRACTOR 
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C. H. Shirley 


Clifford H. 
Shirley, advertis- 
ing and sales pro- 
motion manager 
for U. S. tires 
since 1950, has 
been promoted to 
the newly created 
position of adver- 
tising manager, 
tire division, U. S. 
Rubber Co. In his 
new job, Mr. W. F. Brown 
Shirley will continue to direct the 
advertising activities of the U. S. tires 
division and will coordinate advertis- 
ing for all of the tire division. 


H. Newman Roberts, formerly dis- 
trict manager at Charlotte, N. C., has 
been promoted to southern division 
manager, U. S. tires division, with 
headquarters in Atlanta. He will su- 
pervise the Atlanta, Charlotte, Dallas, 
Memphis, New Orleans and San An- 
tonio districts. 


Walter F. Brown is the new man- 
ager of the revised north central di- 
vision, headquartered in Detroit. He 
will have charge of the Detroit, Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, Grand Rapids, Indian- 
apolis and Pittsburgh districts. Mr. 
Brown formerly was manager of mar- 
ket development at the New York 
general offices. 


Harry R. Mack moves from south- 
ern division manager to central divi- 
sion manager, U. S. tires, with offices 
in Chicago. He also will supervise the 
Chicago, Fargo, N. D., Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, and St. Louis districts. 

Edwin W. Means, assistant district 
manager at Charlotte, has been pro- 
moted to district manager, and Robert 
R. Walker succeeds E. J. Bassine as 
district manager at Philadelphia. Mr. 
Walker formerly was district manager 
at Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Bassine has resigned to enter business 
as a U. S. Royal distributor in Phila- 
delphia. 


John J. Walsh has been appointed ° 


advertising manager and Robert T. 
Hollister public relations manager for 


Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton. They 
will be under Ray Wetzel director of 
advertising and public relations. Mr. 
Walsh formerly was advertising man- 
ager of Crosley Motors and Mr. Hol- 
lister, public service editor and pro- 
motion manager for the Akron Beacon 
Journal. 


Robert Rose, formerly manager of 
Albany district sales for R. M. Hol- 
lingshead Corp., Camden, N. J., has 
been appointed division manager for 
New England and a portion of New 
York, including supervision of sales 
in the company’s Boston, Albany, 
Hartford, Syracuse and Buffalo dis- 
tricts. 


H. C. Sehlmeyer C. K. Campbell 


Herman C. Sehimeyer recently be- 
came field merchandiser for the East 
for the Associated Tires and Acces- 
sories Division of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co. He will handle the application of 
merchandising programs, retail sales 
training, budget sales programs and 
special assignments. 

Curtis K. Campbell has been made 
field merchandiser for the division’s 
Southern zone, marketing the Bruns- 
wick, Diamond, Hood, and Miller 
complete lines of passenger, truck, 
and farm tires and tubes and Miller 
automotive accessories. 


C. V. Landwer- 
len has been 
named by Weath- 
erhead Co., of 
Cleveland, to 
manage a special 
service station 
campaign in co- 
operation with the 
TBA program 
currently being 
sponsored by the 
Oil Industry TBA 
Group. He will work with oil com- 
panies that operate service stations in 
developing sales of Weatherhead re- 
placement parts, including gas and 
oil lines, drain and shut-off cocks and 
compression tube fittings. 


C. V. Landwerlen 
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T. D. Struthers 

has succeeded F. 

L. Smith as cen- 

tral division man- 

ager in Chicago 

for the Pennsyl- 

vania Tire Co. 

Mr. Smith has 

been named to 

head the newly- 

. formed truck and 

bus tire division 

T. D. Struthers headquartered in 

Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Struthers for- 

merly was in business for himself as 

a Pennsylvania Tire distributor in 

Wheeling, W. Va. He will have charge 

of all sales, service and operations for 
the company in north central U. S. 


D. L. Snyder has been named di- 
vision office and credit manager at 
the Chicago office. Central division 
operational facilities are being expand- 
ed to include full operation and credit 
control and Pennsylvania currently is 
hiring more personnel to increase op- 
erational functions and provide better 
service to all accounts in that area. 


B. E. Crandall, former industrial 
sales executive for the China division 
of Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. in Shang- 
hai, has been named sales representa- 
tive, Pacific Coast division, San Fran- 
cisco. 


C. E. Sauvain, 
assistant-treasurer 
of Mohawk Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, 
has been appoint- 
ed sales manager. 
He joined the 
company’s credit 
department in 
1915, became 
credit manager in 

‘ 1930 and was 
CS tov named assistant 


treasurer in 1937. 


W. H. Davey is the new manager 
at Lee Tire & Rubber Co.’s Toledo 
factory branch office. He will co- 
ordinate sales of Lee tires, tubes and 
accessories to tire dealers, commercial 
fleets and motorists throughout North- 
western Ohio. 


John E. McNeil has been named 
western district sales manager for Del- 
co Products, Division of General Mo- 
tors, with headquarters in Los Angeles. 
Mr. McNeil has been with Delco in 
sales and engineering posts since 1942. 
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Have you checked Prest-0-Lite? 

This nationally advertised line 

offers a complete profit-packed 

program designed to meet your 
TBA requirements. 


PREST-O-LITE BATTERY COMPANY, INC., TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Grease Gun Filler 


A new gun filler is designed to han- 
die all types of lubricants under the 
most extreme cold weather conditions. 
Known as Aro-Fil, the filler provides 
volume delivery of lubes to all types 
of grease guns in the station or on the 
farm. The unit is a drum-cover type 
and fits standard 25 or 40-lb. grease 
drums. A follower plate, dust cap and 
chain add to ease of operation. A %- 
inch filler nipple gives an added ad- 
vantage in filling all makes of grease 
guns. Aro Equipment Corp. 

Circle No. 1 on Reply Coupon 


Internal Safety Valve 


A stainless steel internal safety valve 
is available for truck tanks having 
underneath control operation. The 
valve is flanged and is equipped with 
Teflon disc and packing. Leakage is 


prevented by even valve seating which 
is a concentric, self-aligning plunger 
assembly. Low friction assures ease of 
operation. Wheaton Brass Works. 


Circle No. 2 on Reply Coupon 


Color-Corrected Mercury 


A color-corrected, 400-watt, mer- 
cury vapor lamp features a special 
phosphor coating on the inside of the 
outer bulb. This emits red fluorescence 
mixing with the blue-green mercury 
light. The white light resulting is simi- 
lar in tone to incandescent light and 
overcomes the color distortion of the 
ordinary mercury vapor light. The new 
bulb has a light output of 18,000 
lumens, with a design life rating of 
6,000 hours. Amplex Corp. 


Circle No. 3 on Reply Coupon 








Island Shelter House 


A small, porcelain-enameled steel 
building is designed to fit on or off 
station pump islands. The stock build- 
ing provides protection and conveni- 
ence for attendants and permits loca- 
tion of shelters at strategic points on 
the driveways. Structure is made of 
tubular steel framing with aluminum 
sash frames. These hold porcelain- 
enameled steel panels up to window 
levels, with glass above. One end of 
the building is a double-acting swing 
door for easy entry or exit without use 
of hands. Roof is porcelain enamel. 
Interior has lighting and electric out- 
lets for a heater or fan. A steel cash 
register stand or desk is optional. Ac- 
cessory display shelves also may be 
specified at each window pane level. 
The building can be delivered by 
truck, completely assembled and ready 
for the prepared foundation. Fastening 
foundation bolts and connecting elec- 
tric wiring are the only installation 
operations required. It also is available 
in knock-down form. The building 








FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


On Any Equipment or Literature Described in This 


Issue 


HERES WHAT YOU DO: 


Circle the number on the coupon on next page 
which corresponds to the one that appears at the 
end of the item in which you are interested. 

Fill in your name, address, etc. 


Clip the coupon. 
Mail it to the 
NATIONAL 


Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Reéders’ 
PETROLEUM NEWS, 


Tabdelasslelilela 


1213 


Service, 
West Third 


This department will 


forward your inquiry to the manufacturer. 
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weighs a little more than 700 Ib. and 
is priced at less than $1,000 depending 
upon specified extras. The Erie 
Enameling Co. 


Circle No. 4 on Reply Coupon 





Drum Handlers 


A drum up-ender, lifter and dolly 
are included in a line of drum han- 
dling devices. The up-ender is a dou- 
ble handle unit which permits one-man 
drum handling with positive control 
over movement. The lifter holds 20, 
30 and 55-gal. drums. It can be at- 
tached quickly and is used in conjunc- 
tion with a chain fall, hoist, lift truck 
or crane. Drums up to 24 in. in diam- 
eter are accommodated on the com- 
pany’s drum dolly. Steel cross mem- 
bers, a five-inch safety rim and 
balanced design prevent loads from 
tipping. Four ball-bearing casters al- 
low easy movement. Lexsuco Inc. 


Circle No. 5 on Reply Coupon 


Lift Truck Moves Trailers 

A new attachment makes it easy to 
position a truck semi-trailer on a rail 
flatcar. The unit is designed for use on 
a Ross 26,000-lb. fork lift truck. The 
equipment was developed at the invita- 
tion of the Electro-Motive Division of 
General Motors Corp. It was designed 
in conjunction with the GM sponsored 
Rail Highway Coordination Program. 
Clark Equipment Co. 


Circle No. 6 on Reply Coupon 


Rubberized Tandem Assembly 


A new tandem assembly for use on 
float trailers utilizes a series of high 
density, rubber cushion fingers. These 
come into play progressively as pay- 
load is increased. The new float trail- 
ers are able to run as smoothly when 
empty as when loaded to capacity. 
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Bouncing and swaying of unloaded 
units are eliminated. High tire and axle 
maintenance are alleviated. The new 
assembly is lighter than conventional 
springs. Lubrication expense also has 
been eliminated on the suspension. 
One test unit has traveled over 300,- 
000 miles without signs of wear, the 
manufacturer states. Hobbs Manufac- 
turing Co. 


Circle No. 7 on Reply Coupon 


Battery Charger 


A fast charger is designed for use 
on 6 or 12-volt batteries. The unit 
will charge 6-volt batteries at 80, 70 
and 60 amperes, tapering to a 10-amp. 
finishing charge. Rate for 12-volt bat- 
teries is 40, 35 and 30 amp. with a 
5-amp. finishing output. Full wave di- 
rect current is supplied by Selenium 
rectifiers, fan cooler to eliminate over- 
heating. The charger weighs 40 Ib. 
Schauer Manufacturing Corp. 


Circle No. 8 on Reply Coupon 


Truck Heater Redesigned 


A gasoline heater for trucks has 
been redesigned to cut disassembly 
time for servicing and repairs to less 
than 10 minutes. It is recommended 
for use in both gasoline and Diesel 
truck cabs. When used with Diesels, 
the heater is equipped with its own 
gasoline fuel tank. A pint of gasoline 
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per hour furnishes 15,000 Btu and 
the fan gives 110 cu. ft. per minute 
air delivery. The heater’s basic com- 
ponents are accessible for quick re- 
moval in three steps. Hunter Manu- 
facturing Co. 


Circle No. 9 on Reply Coupon 


Marlow Pumps to Merge 
With Bell and Gossett 


Marlow Pumps, Ridgewood, N. J., 
pump manufacturer, will merge with 
the Bell & Gossett Co., Morton Grove, 
Iil., on Dec. 1. The latter company 
makes hot water circulating pumps, 
universal pumps, heat exchangers, 
flow control valves and other heating 
specialties. Marlow will continue to 
market its present line under the Mar- 
low name. Additional production ca- 
pacity will be added in the East to 
manufacture Bell & Gossett’s prod- 
ucts. Bell & Gossett products also will 
retain their present identities. Under 
the new setup, Marlow Pumps will be 
known as the Marlow Division of Bell 
& Gossett and will be headed by A. S. 
Marlow, Jr., as general manager. He 
also will be a vice president and a 
member of the board of Bell & Gos- 
sett. 


Canadian Company Joins 


Equipment Jobber Group 


The National Assn. of Oil Equip- 
ment Jobbers has become an inter- 
national group with the admission of 
R. N. G. Oil Equipment Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada, to membership. 

Gerry McIver is secretary-treasurer 
of the company and R. Mclver is pres- 
ident. R. N. G. operates in eastern 
Canada and the Maritime Provinces. 
Its equipment lines include: Buckeye 
Iron & Brass; Ever-Tite Coupling; 
Hewitt-Robins; Philadelphia Valve; 
OPW Corp.; C. B. Hannay & Son; 
and others. 


Correction 


An error occurred in the identifica- 
tion of the equipment jobber in a 
photograph appearing in the upper 
tight hand corner of p. 43 in the Oct. 
14 issue. The man in the back row was 
incorrectly identified as Harold An- 
derson. It should have read: Charles 
Kemp, of the White-Tucker Co., 2100 
Pierce Ave., Houston. 
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Unlike so many others, Richfield Distributors aren’t mere 
pins on a supplier’s marketing map or impersonal gallonage 
statistics. Marketing exclusively through independents Rich- 
field sees its Distributors as flesh-and-blood businessmen, 
each with his own special problems, his own requirements. 
Richfield officials dig in personally with their Distributors, 
help solve the problems, fill the requirements. Think of the 
tremendous advantages in having as suppliers men who are 
personally acquainted with, and sincerely interested in, you 
and the business you run. 


This unique down-to-earth spirit has made friendly coopera- 
tion more than just a phrase at Richfield, it’s a reality. Ask 
any member of the Richfield Distributor family. 


Moreover, Richfield sees that its Distributors enjoy the free- 
dom of a franchised territory, the benefits of big-time adver- 
tising, the rewards of expert marketing know-how, and count- 
less other advantages. 


If you feel you’re a pin in a map—contact Richfield today. 


RICHFIELD 


OIL CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 
542 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Serving the Eastern Seaboard from Maine through the Carolinas 
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"aSe@)Nke - - - interpreting the oil news 


Midwest 


By Leonard Castle 


Farm Credit Problem—The ques- 
tion of farm credit, always one of the 
rural jobber’s more perplexing head- 
aches, is becoming even more serious 
with drought striking many sections 
of the Midwest and livestock and com- 
modity prices falling during the past 
several months. 

The rural jobber is faced with 
this decision: 

With the farmer’s cash funds rapidly 
becoming scarce, should the jobber 
adopt a “get tough” credit policy, de- 
mand prompt payment of his accounts 
and stop supplying those customers 
who consistently stay in arrears? 

Or, should he ride out the storm 
with his farm customers, working with 
them to find mutually agreeable ways 
of settling the accounts, and, if need 
be, extending the time for payment 
beyond its normal span? Behind this 
phase of the problem is the realization 
that the farmer is the backbone of the 
rural jobber’s business and that he 
must live with the farmer in the 
years to come. 

The Drought Areas—Hardest hit 
are the jobbers of Missouri and Kan- 
sas, where drought conditions are in 
their second year. The drought also 
extended into parts of Nebraska and 
Iowa where production is running 
about 60-80% of normal. But the 
corn crop was excellent, one of the 
best on record, in the remainder of 
Nebraska and Iowa, and in South 
Dakota. Depressed livestock prices, 
particularly in the big producing areas 
of Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa and the 
Dakotas have compounded the 
problem. 

Another important factor is the 
large sums of money farmers have 
tied up in farm machinery and elec- 
trical appliances. They have been 
mechanizing their farms at a rapid 
pace ever since the war, with the at- 
tendant rise in consumption of petro- 
leum products. 

The Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration has extended its lines into 
many new areas of the plains states 
in the past year or two. Where this 
has happened, farmers have spent 
money on appliances. 

The Farm Outlook—The current 
farm situation is described in a re- 
cent monthly report of the National 
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City Bank of New York. 

“  . . Over the short run, farmers 
face the test of a declining market,” 
it said. “ ‘Reports and predictions,’ 
stated Undersecretary of Agriculture 
True D. Morse early this year, ‘con- 
firm the fact that easy money in farm- 
ing is past. The squeeze on farm 
profits is tightening.’ ” 

All of which adds up to the fact 
that the rural oil jobber currently is 
caught in a credit squeeze and must 
follow one of two paths: to tighten 
up collections and be more stringent 
about extending credit, or to be as 
lenient. 

The rural jobber can take a more 
optimistic view of farm conditions 
in the years ahead, however, accord- 
ing to the National City Bank report. 

“Since exports, despite their im- 
portance to the American farmer, can- 
not be counted on to solve his surplus 
problems, it follows that he must look 
primarily to his main market at 
home,” it said. “Here the prospects 
for enlarged demand, revealed in pro- 
jections by the Department of Agri- 
culture, verge on the sensational.” 

Demand Will Grow—The report 
then quoted Dr. Byron T. Shaw, head 
of the Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration, as saying that the present 
abundance of food is only temporary. 

“The nation,” he pointed out, “is 
now growing at the rate of about 
2,500,000 persons a year. By 1975, 
the population experts say, there will 
probably be 190,000,000 Americans, 
even if the present birth rate declines. 
If U. S. farmers are going to feed 
them they will have to produce almost 
one-third more food than at present 
to keep living standards from falling.” 


Atlantic Coast 


By 
Raymond E. Bjorkback 


Still the Big Question—The idea of 
having a percentage margin has been 
getting increased attention from job- 
bers lately, but indications are that 
they—and their suppliers—need to 
know more about it to arrive at defi- 
nite conclusions pro or con. 
Jobber-distribution groups in sev- 
eral states, notably in the East, now 
have had the advantage of hearing 
about the proposed margin directly 
from its chief advocates, on the 
groups’ convention programs. 


There is good reason to believe, 
though, that even the jobbers and dis- 
tributors in those meetings have only 
a rough idea of how the percentage 
margin would work—if, indeed, it 
would work at all—in application 
generally. 

The time that ordinarily can be de- 
voted to the subject in a convention 
just isn’t long enough for a full ex- 
position of the plan, to say nothing of 
answers to the questions it raises. 

Doubts Exist—Questions still exist 
in the minds of numerous members 
of the Empire State Petroleum Assn., 
wherein the plan has, over the last 
several years, had its fullest explana- 
tion by the three men who’ve been 
carrying the story to other groups. 

Two of the trio, Harvey W. Lewis, 
Lewis Coal and Oil Co., Port Wash- 
ington, N. Y., and Thomas A. Brown, 
Sentinel Oil Co., New Rochelle, N. Y., 
are members of ESPA. The third man 
is F. Raymond Kraemer, financial 
consultant, Mineola, N. Y., who had 
done the technical work on the plan 
on the basis of the Lewis operation 
and two others on Long Island. 

The three advocates of the substi- 
tute for the unit margin have been 
finding it necessary at this late date 
to emphasize that they’re talking not 
about a percentage mark-up, but 
about the gross profit percentage that 
an oil jobbing operation or distributor- 
ship would need for healthy growth. 

Only One Facet—This basic factor 
seems to need a pretty thorough 
spelling out in terms of different types 
of operation. It does, because the 
percentage margin story as currently 
told is a story based on three fuel oil 
distributorships. 

Undoubtedly, many full-line dis- 
tributors—to name only one of the 
industry’s several kinds of “whole- 
salers”’—are wondering just how the 
pricing mechanics would go for them, 
since fuel oil is one matter, and gaso- 
line another. 


What is sought is an end-result gross 
profit percentage for the individual 
operation. That would be a one-fuel 
percentage, of course, in the case of 
the fuel oil distributor. In the case 
of the full-line distributor, then, would 
there be individual percentages for 
gasoline and fuel oil calculated to 
provide a certain end-result gross 
profit percentage? And what would 
the individual product margins do to 
competitive relationships? 

Then there’s this: 

Some jobbers see readily how some 
heating oil distributors might achieve 
price leadership in their territories, 
thus achieve the gross profit percent- 
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age they need, on the basis of their 
efficiency, and because the independent 
handles 80% to 85% of heating oil 
consumed. 


The Gasoline Question—But they 
can’t “see” the Independent taking the 
price initiative on gasoline, since the 
major companies handle up to 90% 
of this product. 

These are just some of the points 
raised in the Independent segment of 
the industry. Among majors’ men, 
there appears to be also a substantial 
unfamiliarity with the latest thinking 
of the plan’s advocates. 

The plan’s proponents mean to 
give it further study. They said at 
ESPA’s recent convention that they 
do. This will be all to the good. 
And further discussion will be of 
general advantage to the industry too. 

Their undertaking already is making 
the jobber-distributors they’ve ap- 
peared before more keenly aware than 
ever of the value of having an ade- 
quate accounting system, such as out- 
lined in the API’s new jobber ac- 
counting manual. 

It was a searching analysis of sales, 
costs and profits, which led to the 
formulation of the current percentage 
margin plan, and which is making 
a big impression on the jobber-dis- 
tributors who’ve been hearing about 
the proposal. 


Pacific Coast 


By Frank Breese 


independent Ranks Thinned — 
Conversion of 25 Frank Urich multiple 
pump service stations into major- 
company outlets thins out the ranks 
of strong Independent operators in Los 
Angeles Basin (see story on p. 24). 

There are still several able operators 
with one station or two, but there 
are only a handful of multiple station 
owners. Among them are Bert Devere 
with two chains of self-serves, Arthur 
Hane, Mark C. Bloome and Stanley 
Maw. A number of smart-money busi- 
nessmen built self-serves when the 
movement was sweeping the South- 
west then sold out when gallonages 
began tapering off during the past 
three years. 

Mr. Urich explained that for months 
he has been wanting to withdraw, has 
been dickering with various majors 
and received an “irresistible offer” 


from Standard of California. The 
Urich chain has grown to 31 units, 
so the transaction has been extremely 
intricate. 

Mr. Urich will still have an interest 
in six multi-pumps in the Los Angeles 
Basin, though he won't be participating 
actively. His brother Al, a vice presi- 
dent of Urich’s Stations, will run 
them while Frank devotes his time to 
two automobile dealerships, a tank 
truck company and a finance company. 

Choice Locations—There is much 
speculation as to what will be done 
with the stations. Standard said only 
that most of the 25 will become Chev- 
ron (dealer) stations. The others will 
be company-operated units. 

The Urich stations, however, don’t 
conform to the type of open-form 
stations Standard has been building 
lately. Standard and other majors ex- 
perimented with multi-pumps like the 
original Urich self-serves and found 
them generally unsatisfactory for their 
operations. However, they incorpo- 
rated some of the features of self- 
serves in later development of their 
own multi-pumps. 

An educated guess is that the Urich 
stations will be drastically remodeled. 

Biggest obvious advantage for Stand- 
ard is that it picks up many choice 
locations. Frank Urich’s selection of 
sites was usually shrewd, and his 
judgment was solid in anticipating pop- 
ulation and traffic trends in the early 
postwar years. 


Started with $50 Loan — Frank 
Urich is a genuine self-made man 
as well as self-serve pioneer. He work- 
ed in the Ohio coal mines as a boy, 
moved to Los Angeles in the 20’s to 
work in the Goodrich plant and in 
1930, at 24, decided to get into the 
service station business. 

He borrowed $50 from an older 
brother to acquire the lease on a 
Whittier, Calif., station, and gave a 
30-day note for the inventory. During 
the depression, he built up a chain 
of small conventionals. 

In May, 1947, he opened his first 
self-serve, offered to sell it when he 
disposed of his conventionals to Han- 
cock Oil Co. When he didn’t get his 
price, he kept the self-serve, which 
within three months was pumping 
more than 500,000 gal. a month. 

That started the serve-yourself sta- 
tion movement which swept Los An- 
geles Basin with an impact that in- 
fluenced other areas throughout the 
U. S. 

At 47, Frank Urich is a placid, 
soft-spoken, mild-mannered business- 
man who is disarmingly modest. 

Attacks on Self-Serves — Because 
of the attacks on self-serves in the 
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early days when conventional dealers 
sought to outlaw them through local 
ordinances, the operators formed a 
trade association spearheaded by the 
Urich interests. At first it was called 
Serve Yourself Stations Assn., later 
Serve Yourself and Multiple Pump 
Stations Assn. when emphasis shifted 
from self-serve. 

Originally, the Urich stations bul- 
warked the association. Since then 
the group has become a strong trade 
association claiming nearly 200 mem- 
bers. 


Outlook for Trust Case — West 
Coast distributors would be able to 
negotiate contracts with suppliers “at 
arm’s length and on an even basis” 
if marketing were divorced from oil 
companies, West Coast Antitrust Chief 
William C. Dixon told California Pe- 
troleum Distributors Assn. directors 
recently. 

He said further that commission 
agents and consignees would be elim- 
inated. In other words, wholesaling 
would be conducted by jobbers and 
distributors. 

Mr. Dixon’s remarks came in re- 
sponse to a question during a discus- 
sion of antitrust laws. He stated, 
“Without commenting upon a case in 
the process of being tried, (the gov- 
ernment’s antitrust suit against seven 
West Coast majors) by referring to 
the complaint you will note that the 
defendant oil companies would be re- 
quired to get out of the marketing 
end of the business. 

“The effect upon jobbers would be 
obvious. While they are today under 
contracts which are, to say the least, 
unilateral, put together without bar- 
gaining, divorcement would enable the 
jobber to renegotiate those contracts 
. .. at arm’s length, on an even basis.” 

Mr. Dixon said that as it is now, 
the supplier often has the option to 
buy out whole businesses, together 
with the good will the distributors 
have built up, which is not an 
element in the purchase price. 
“Rather,” he said, “the business is 
subject to depreciation schedules. If 
the distributor were negotiating on 
an equal basis, he probably would 
never sign such a contract, and, if 
the government prevails, there will be 
no more one-sided contracts.” 

Other consequences if the govern- 
ment prevails, said Mr. Dixon: avail- 
ability of supplies at an “open rack” 
would occur; “one price” policies 
would develop. 

He predicts the case is 2% years 
from trial. Then the trial will probably 
take another 2% years and probably 
would be appealed regardless of the 
outcome. 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


It’s Time to Stop False Prosecutions 


After the lambasting that the Department of 
Justice got from District Judge Medina the other 
day when he dismissed its antitrust suit against 
the big investment bankers, one would think that 
the Department had learned that there are some 
judges who know the law and are not afraid 
to say so. 


Yet now before high-ups in the Department 
is a report outlining the basis for a proposed suit 
against the oil companies for being “market lead- 
ers.” 


What is that “crime” and where is it named in 
statutes? 


Hasn't the country had about enough of prose- 
cutions for “hypothetical crimes”? Especially as 
this department has just ignominiously lost its 
biggest and fanciest hypothetical crime case. 


Taxes are holding down the use of cars by the 
“common people” in England. 


Would that our Free American government 
would believe it! What will gasoline taxes be doing 
in this country in another year or two as state 
and national governments, and even local ones, 
impose more and more tax on the fuel that gets 
the American citizen out on the countryside on 
a week end as well as sending him to work 
quickly and comfortably? 


Says the Petroleum Press Service, a fact-gather- 
ing agency on the oil industry in London, Eng- 
land— 


“Consumption (in 1952) of motor gasoline 
which accounts for almost a third of the whole 
U.K. petroleum market, failed to show an in- 
crease for the first time since the war despite 
the fact that the number of private cars rose by 
about 120,000 and the number of other gasoline 
driven vehicles also went up. There was virtually 
no change in the proportion of the total demand 
handled through dealers who again accounted 
for about 64% of the trade. 


The greatest single cause of the stagnation in 
gasoline consumption was undoubtedly the in- 


One also may well raise the question, why not 
prosecute those who “follow the leader,” if there 
is one? Then, if it becomes wrong to “follow 
the leader,” the Department might go to work on 
the school boys who play that as a game. 


The real crime at the moment is that the 
Eisenhower Administration, instead of firing the 
attorneys of the New Deal and Fair Deal eras— 
the eras from which came fraudulent grand juries, 
fake exhibits and much downright lying in court 
by government attorneys—has continued them on 
the job and is letting them continue, unhampered, 
the practices of those days, especially in the way 
they are handling the oil “cartel” case. 


Maybe this is “good politics,” but it may well 
be remarked that the reason the country voted 
for Eisenhower was to get simple, plain everyday 
justice. Why cannot the administration give it? 


High Taxes Are Real Enemy to Oil Demand 


crease of 7c (approximately in U.S. coin) in the 
fuel tax bringing it to 35c (U.S.) a gallon (Im- 
perial) imposed in the 1952 budget. Contributory 
factors were the continued trend towards the 
use of smaller cars, and the high purchase tax 
on new cars which remained at the 66%% level 
set by the Budget of 1951. Again the price of 
second hand cars, which though beginning to 
fall, was still far too high to encourage many 
new private motorists.” 


The extension of the use of Diesel engines 
in motor trucks: and on farms also reduced gaso- 
line consumption. High gasoline taxes years back 
forced an ever increasing number of farm cus- 
tomers over to Diesels, even though now the 
government has caught up with the customer’s 
pocket book by levying the same tax on Diesel 
fuel as. on gasoline. 


The fear in every thinking oil man’s mind is: 
“When will product taxes in the U.S. start cut- 
ting down consumption if they have not done 
so already?” 


The industry should campaign still harder to 
make the motorist always conscious of the gaso- 
line tax by posting it plainly and separately and 
all the time, at every gasoline outlet. 
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better— 





because they’re built better to wear better! 


Anyone who sells tires knows that top quality and 
a reputation for longer wear and greater safety 
will build bigger profits. 


Kellys not only have a reputation for quality that 
results in extra thousands of worry-free miles— 
they give you everything else you need to develop 
a big, steady volume of business! 


® A complete line for farm, truck and passenger 
vehicles . . . an ample trading area in which to 
grow . . . protected profit margins with tires that 
sell at top prevailing prices . . . strong advertising 
support in leading magazines—plus powerful pro- 
motional follow-through! 


Sure-Stop 


Super Flex 
Passenger 


Passenger 


Cruiser 


Grip Trac 
Passenger 3 
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Get all the facts about a profitable Kelly Fran- 
chise in your area. You'll see why thousands of 
dealers everywhere agree that “Selling Kelly Tires 
is a Good Business!” Write today! 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, Cumberland, Maryland. 
Sobting Kelly Tires is 0. Good. Business! 


PROVED 
and IMPROVED 
for 59 YEARS! 


Truc Trac Commercial Heavy 
Truck Tread Truck 


Cruiser Dual Trac 


Special Service 








P. Mosher Jr., Market Editor, NPN and Platt’s OILGRAM 


RAM Price Service, 50 West 50th St.. New York (20), PLaza 7-004. 
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Residual Fuels Strong; Other Products Easy 


By Marvin Reid, NPN Staff Writer 


Heavy fuels were strong in the Mid-Continent, 
the Midwest and at the Gulf Coast during the final 
days of October. Strong enough, in fact, for many 
refiners in the first two areas mentioned to raise 
their prices. 


But demand generally was easy for just about 
every other product besides residual. 


Mild weather in most consuming areas east of the rockies 
did keep gasoline moving fairly well, considering the season. 
But not enough to keep prices from slipping at the Gulf, 
where 87 oct. regular ranged upward from 11.5¢, down 
0.125¢ gal. from previous low quotations. 

Also, Standard Oil (Ohio) announced reduction of 0.2¢ 
gal. in price for its regular-grade gasoline at company 
operated service stations and in tank wagon and tank car 
prices throughout Ohio, except in areas where lower prices 
already prevailed. 

Reduction, company said, reflected “current market con- 
ditions,” and was effective Oct. 29. 


Some refiners expressed more concern over possibility of 
another “octane race,” than they did over possible lower 
prices. Survey released by E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & 
Co. showed octane ratings higher in 34 cities. 

Gasoline additives also continued in picture, with 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) raising its prices for premium- 
grade gasoline with de-icer additive by 0.5¢ gal., effective 
Oct. 27, to dealers and consumers. 

Both gasoline and distillate fuel stocks continued large, 
with distillate inventories reported at record level for 
seventh week in a row, despite cutbacks in crude runs that 
many refiners have made since late in September. 

Lubricating oil trading also remained inactive, while 
liquified petroleum gas producers—like burning oil sup- 
pliers with bothersome inventory problems—continued to 
wait for colder weather to step up demand (see P. 75). 

Natural gasoline remained in an off-season slump, with 
demand weak and manufacturers still quoting 5.5¢, FOB 
Group 3, and 5¢, FOB breckenridge. 


The big problem for East Coast suppliers appeared to 
be burning oils. Suppliers quoting 9.9¢ for No. 2 fuel at 
New York said they “just aren’t selling” because of lack of 
buyers. And reports indicated that bids of 9.25¢ to 9.4¢ 
would bring out spot supplies. 

Pile up of distillates along the East Coast forced some 
cargoes of No. 2 fuel which had been scheduled for Novem- 
ber delivery to be deferred until December. These cancella- 
tions, according to reports, did take some of the pressure 
off seaboard terminal operators. 

In the Midwest and Mid-Continent, there was some pick 
up in distillate demand. But it was not enough to “get 
excited about,” as one refiner put it. 

At the Gulf, refiners generally reported few prompt calls 
for light oils, although some did say that there was a fair 
amount of inquiry for distillate shipments over the winter 
season. 

Some refiners admitted they were worried about the dis- 
tillate outlook. They wonder if the country is in for another 
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warm winter, since the season has been so slow in getting 
started. 

Others, however, still believe just a normal winter would 
eat up current oversupply rapidly, and force an increase in 
refinery crude runs to meet total heating oil demand. 

One thing that every one did agree on—cold weather is 
needed soon to get the heating season started. 

Heavy fuel sellers generally were not bothered by the 
unseasonable warm weather. 

Most refiners in the Midwest and Mid-Continent were 
up 5¢ bbl., to $1.30, on their No. 6 prices and a number of 
unfilled inquiries were in the market. At the Gulf, refiners 
said No. 6 was the only product “in good shape.” 

Burnham Refining Co., Burnham, IIl., was awarded con- 
tract to supply 2,800,000 gals. of Bunker “C” fuel by tank 
wagon to Cook County Hospital and Arthur J. Audy 
Children’s Home, both in Chicago, at prices of 6.74¢ and 
6.94¢ gal. to the two activities, respectively. Burnham’s bid 
was lowest of eight submitted. Contract will run through 
Nov. 30, 1954 with escalation based on Chicago No. 6 fuel 
wholesale quotations as shown in Chicago Edition of Wall 
Street Journal. 


Among foreign developments during week, Trans Moun- 
tain Oil Pipe Line Co. announced initial rate of 45¢ 
(Canadian currency) per bbl. of 34.972 Imperial gals. 
(equivalent of 42 U.S. gals.) for transport of crude oil from 
Edmonton, Alta., to Burnaby, B.C. Loading charge of 2.5¢ 
bbl. will be made for all petroleum loaded out of Burnaby 
over Westridge marine loading docks. 

Also, in London, Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., said pro- 
duction of microcrystalline waxes will begin before end of 
year at its nearly-completed plant at Llandarcy, South 
Wales. This will mark first time for micro waxes to be pro- 
duced in United Kingdom. 


Societe Francaise des Petroles, a participator in Iraq Oil 
Co., sold part of its crude oil allocation on international 
market, thus obtaining for France foreign exchange equal 
to $6,810,000, according to French Minister of Industry. 
Sales to foreign countries, either in form of crude or refined 
products, represented 580,000 tons (about 4,060,000 bbls.) 
of crude. 


Retail gasoline wars continued in many areas, and the 
Pennsylvania Petroleum Assn. requested that suppliers 
operating in Pennsylvania “correct” price wars spreading 
over much of that state. 

Retail war at Wichita Falls, Tex., was reported about 
over, with most major brands posting 18.9¢ and private 
brands 16.9¢ for regular-grade, whereas prices had dipped 
to 12.9¢. Prices are ex 6¢ state and federal taxes. 

There was also some price cutting at Cleveland, Ohio, 
where Giant Service Stations, Inc., opened a 20-pump sta- 
tion in the southwest part of city, selling gasoline at 3¢ gal. 
below price posted for regular-grade by major oil company 
outlets. 

Standard of Ohio countered by lowering its regular-grade 
1.2¢ and premium-grade 1¢ at company-operated stations 
within a two-mile radius. Posted prices prior to reductions 
were 21.1¢ and 23.6¢, respectively. 

Other major company dealers in vicinity also reduced 
their retail prices. All prices shown for Cleveland are ex 
7¢ state and federal taxes. 
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Gulf Coast 


87 Oct. Regular Price Off 0.125¢ 


Prices for 87 oct. regular-grade gasoline slipped another 
0.125¢ gal. at the Gulf last week. Most prices for cargo 
lots continued on the easy side, and there were ample offer- 
ings of gasoline and distillates. One cargo of bunker fuel, 
the firmest product pricewise, also was quoted at $1.85. 

Prices for 87 oct. regular-grade gasoline were reported 
ranging upward from 11.5¢ gal. At this level, the low price 
was Off a total of 0.25¢ from the 11.75¢ regular-grade price 
attained after crude oil postings advanced in June. 


Refiners reported no changes in their quotations for other 
gasolines, either premium or low octane grades. There still 
was surplus in the market. One refiner declared he didn’t 
have any idea “what I'll have to take” for product quoted 
to upriver buyers on a delivered-barge basis. 


There were no developments to spark distillates or resid- 
ual fuel oils. The cutbacks in throughput at many plants 
have brought some No. 4-5 type residual to the market that 
might otherwise go far charging stock. Distillates will have 
to wait for colder weather in northern consuming areas. 

Were it not for unfilled demands for distillate in the 
Caribbean, these oils might have been in “distress” at the 
Gulf, some sources said. Kerosine at 9¢ is “weak,” accord- 
ing to reports. As of the close of October, no spot pur- 
chases of No. 2 fuel in cargo lots are reported; the product 
is quoted at 8.25¢. 


Atlantic Coast 


No. 2 Fuel Supplies Bunch Up 


Bunching-up of No. 2 fuel oil supplies at terminal points 
was the principal supply development along the East Coast 
the past week. Warm weather still was a bugaboo to sup- 
pliers and, for the most part, they said they were making 
only a few rack sales of heating oils and “almost nothing” 
at the barge level. 


Prices were unchanged and easy at most points. There 
was virtually no product for which a bid lower than the 
low quoted prices wouldn’t bring out supplies. It was said 
that regular-grade gasoline was available as low as 12.625¢, 
barges, at New York; No. 2 fuel, 9.25¢ to 9.4¢; and No. 6 
fuel, “S¢ off” ($2.25). 

The past week may have been the most difficult one of 
the heating season as far as controlling of inventories was 
concerned. Reports were that some suppliers told their 
terminal operators that they would not hold them to the 
summer-winter quotas ratio on No. 2 fuel, and this eased 
the inventory position somewhat at the primary supply 
level. In addition, several cargoes of heating oil which had 
been scheduled to arrive in November have been postponed 
until December. 

At the same time that the trade was wondering what to do 
about the current bulge in distillate stocks, some estimates 
were that a normal winter might call for much higher 
crude oil runs to stills than currently. One major marketer 
reportedly has only sufficient distillates in sight to carry him 
through February of a normal winter. 

Like No. 2 fuel, kerosine and No. 4 fuel demand re- 
mained in hiding until cold weather hits the coast. The 
general hope was that it would come soon. 
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Chicago District 


No. 6 Fuel Prices Edge Higher 


Prices for high-sulfur No. 6 fuel were up again in Chi- 
cago District last week and suppliers generally contained to 
keep a tight grip on black oils. 

Light fuels and gasoline were quiet, and in the face of 
no open market offerings or bids, prices were reported 
steady. One supplier, however, was in market as buyer of 
gasoline, but was looking for material at the Gulf so as 
to keep his towing equipment occupied. 

Prices for No. 6 high-sulfur fuel ranged from 5.9 to 
6.3¢, up from 5.85¢ on the low and from 6.15¢ on the 
high, following like increases by two suppliers. Trading in 
residual fuels was held in check by closeness with which 
suppliers held these products. 


Midwestern (Chicago-E. St. Lovis Area) 


Refiners Boost No. 6 Prices Again 


Refiners began to boost their prices for No. 6 fuel in 
the Midwest again last week, this time by 5¢ bbl., and tank 
car marketers indicated instances of “premiums” being 
asked of resellers. 

Light fuels and gasoline were lifeless. Trade sources said 
“discounts” at pipe line terminals for gasoline had not 
widened beyond the long-standing “0.25¢ off.” Meanwhile, 
unseasonally mild weather, some sources said, had glutted 
the Great Lakes Pipe Line system with light fuels all the 
way back to points of tenders. 


Although higher asking prices for No. 6 fuel were re- 
ported by some refiners, their quotations continued to range 
from $1.25 to $1.30, Group 3, with one refiner quoting 
the low. A railroad buyer also said he had tentatively 
“lined up” some No. 6 at $1.25, FOB buyer’s cars, flat for 
November. 

While open market trading in heavy fuel for the most 
part was quiet, resellers said they “had” to pay “the low” 
for spot material, and one reported paying a 5¢ “premium” 
for No. 6. Another reseller disclosed buying a small amount 
of No. 6 fuel at $1.25, Group 3, and two days later said 
he had found it “impossible” to duplicate the purchase. 


Central Michigan 


Residual Fuels Firm Slightly 


There was a belated tendency in Central Michigan last 
week for residual fuels to firm up, according to several 
refiners. Some said there still was material moving to con- 
sumers at “shaded” prices, nevertheless. 

Demand for light fuels showed some improvement, but 
refiners expressed disappointment with shipments and said 
they still were contending with “soft spots” in parts of the 
state. Gasoline was quiet but steady with several refiners 
continuing to report low inventories. 


Although refiners pointed out that there was a broad 
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OIL MARKETS 


Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices 





(Oct. 27 through Nov. 3) 





Monday 
Nov. 2 
13 .75-14.25 
18.5 
13.5 
(2)12 .5-138 .125(2) 
12. hg § 125 


Meter Gasoline 93 Oct. (Premium): 
N. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 
E. Tex. Tnsp.) 


ak Mex. shpt.). 
(Heras & New Mex. shpt). 


11 875-11 .625 
)11 875-11 .625 
11.75-12.7 
11.75-12.25 
11.75-12.25 


Git -5-11 .625 
6 


(2)11 . 75-12 .25 
11.75-12 
11.75 


10 .625-11 .125 


14.15-14.6 
13-14.1 
a -5-14.6 














15 .15(2) 
14.15(2) 


15.15(2 
14,158 


15.5 
14.25 


Friday 
Oct. 30 
18.75-14.25 
13.5 
18.5 
(2)12,5-13. me) 
6)12 375-13. 1 
~~ 375-13. 125 
13 .75(2) 


13-13 .75 
13 


12.75 
13 
18 
y11 .6-11.625 
)11 .875-i1 625 
6)11 875-11 625 
11.75-12.7 
11. 75-1225 
11.75-12 25 


(2)11 . 75-12 .25 
11.75-12 
11.75 


10 .625-11 .125 
10 .625-10 .875(2) 


15 .4-15.7 
15 .3-15.6 


16(2) 
14.4-16.6 
14.4 
14.15-14.6 
13-14.1 
(2)14.5-14.6 
14.4 
(2)13 .4-14.8 
13.4 
16 .15(2 


14.152 


15 .15(2) 
14.15(8) 


16.5 
14.25 


Thursday 
Oct. 29 


18 .75-14.25 
13.5 
18.5 


Gig Sre-i8-t ) 
° 


11.75-12 25 

(2)11.75-12 .25 
11.75-12 
11.75 


10.625-11.125 
oy rowdy sae) 
0 .625-10 


10 -T5-11. . 


1.25-11.5 
eyii-il 136 
il 


15.4-15.7 
15 .3-15.6 
16(2) 
14.4-16.6 
14.4 
14.15-14.6 
13-14.1 

(2)14.5-14.6 
14.4 

(2)18 .4-14.8 
13.4 
15.15(2 
14.15(2 


15(2 
it 1158 


15.5 
14.25 


Wednesday 
Oct. 28 
18 .75-14.25 
18.5 
18.5 


(2)12.5-13 .185(2) 
eis sr 875-13 .125 
4)12.375-13 125 
isi °F (2) 
18-13 .75 
13-13 .75 
18 


12.75 
13 
18 


Mit ‘oa -.. 
Mi 16 Breil ts 
it: ele. $s 


11.75-12.25 
(2)11 . 75-12 .25 
11.75-12 


(2)11-11..125 
11 


15 .4-15.7 
15 .3-15.6 
16(2) 
14.4-16.6 
14.4 
14.15-14.6 
18-14.1 

(2)14.5-14.6 
14.4 

(2)18 .4-14.8 
18.4 


14.188) 
14.158) 


15.5 
14.25 


Tuesday 
Oct. 27 
18 .75-14.25 
18.5 
13.5 
(2)12.5-18 .125(2) 


11 .5-11 .625 
11 875-11 626 
(6 )11 375-11 626 
11.75-12.7 
11.75-12 .25 
11.75-12.25 


(2)11 . 75-12 .26 
11.75-12 
11.75 


10 .625~-11 125 
10 .625-10,875(2) 
10 625-10 .875 
10.75-11.8 
11.25-11.5 

a; Henne 


15.4-15.7 
15.3-15.6 
16(2) 
14.4-16.6 
14.4 
14.15-14.6 


aia. bt. 6 
14.4 

(2)18.4-14.8 
18.4 


14.188) 


15.1572 
14.15 


15.5 
14.25 








movement in heavy fuels toward firmer prices, some said 
there remained an “undercurrent of easiness.” In general, 
the easiness in heavy oil was attributed, in part at least, 
to “close bidding” for steady, year-long consumer business 
(hospitals for instance). 


Mid-Continent 


Residual Prices Continue to Rise 


Several refiners in Oklahoma, Arkansas and Kansas re- 
ported higher residual fuel quotations the past week, and 
as result, prices ranged higher in Arkansas and Kansas. 
One refiner continued to quote $1.25 for No. 6 in Okla- 
homa. Open market trading generally was slow on all 
products except residual. 

Distillates showed faint signs of life early in week, as 
result of cooler weather in northern consuming areas. But 
with return of milder weather, sales slowed down until at 
end of week, refiners described market as “standing still.” 

Number of refiners were said to be running behind on 
residual fuel shipments, and therefore turning down new 
business. Two resellers said they had searched for material 
unsuccessfully. Kansas refiner, meantime, reported sub- 
mitting bid to buyer for “substantial amount” of No. 6 
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to be delivered in December, January and February, at 
“10¢ over published prices, date of shipment.” Refiner 
said it looked like he would “get the business.” 

Increases reported by Kansas and Arkansas refiners in 
their quotations for residual raised range lows 5¢ bbl. for 
Nos. 4, 5 and 6 in Arkansas, 5¢ bbl. for No. 6 in Kansas, 
and 10¢ bbl. for No. 5 in Kansas. 

Resale of few cars of cycled gasoline at 10¢, FOB 
Group 3, was disclosed. Refined gasoline, meantime, re- 
mained available “under published prices” at some northern 
pipe line terminals, according to reports, from larger mar- 
keters who obtained material on exchange deals. However, 
two Oklahoma marketers said refiners generally were hold- 
ing their gasoline quotations at 11.375¢, FOB Group 3, 
for regular-grade, and refusing to sell to resellers “at any 
discounts.” 

No lubricating oil trading was disclosed. 


Western Penna. 


Lube Market Remains Quiet 
While there were a few reports of some slight pick up 


in bulk lubricating oil inquiry, most Western Penna. refiners 
described demand as continuing quiet the past week. One 
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refiner said the inquiries he had received were “nothing to 
get excited about.” 

Only sale disclosed during the week was of two cars of 
200 vis. 25 pour neutral oil at 21.5¢ by a resale agent. 
Refiners reported quoting 23¢ for this grade. 

Status of other products for the most part remained 
unchanged, according to reports. Branded motor oils move- 
ment was steady, but not brisk; wax market was stronger; 
gasoline consumption remained high for the season as good 
motoring weather continued; and distillate fuel moved fairly 
well with “stocks no problem.” 


LPG Producers Wait For Cold Weather 


Consensus of reports from producers of liquified petrol- 
eum gases the past week was that cold weather “is needed 
badly” to stimulate demand. 

This was reflected in the mounting concern over the lag 
in shipments toward the end of the month, with trade 
sources pointing to the high temperatures generally through- 
out the area east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Butane and propane both were in free supply, an unusual 
situation for late October, and many tank cars were re- 
ported idle. 


In the East, suppliers said it was “phenomenal” that 
product was so freely available, for the area is at the end 
of a long supply line from principal producing districts. 

In addition to the warm weather that marred distributor 
sales throughout October, some producers said that indus- 
trial demand had been slower this Fall than last year. 
‘There’s more product available, and natural gas supplies 
have been such that reliance on standby LPG storage may 
not be necessary at industrial plants this winter, it was said. 

Contract prices were unchanged in the Mid-Continent: 
4¢ for propane, and from 4¢ to 5¢ for butane-propane mix 
and butane, FOB Group 3 basis. 


Oil Price Index Unchanged 


Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wholesale oil price index 
based on Platt’s Oilgram quotations was unchanged from 
previous week. Current index is shown below in comparison 
with corresponding week a year ago (1947-49 equals 100). 


Oct. 27,1953 Oct. 28, 1952 
Crude and Products a 108.5 
Crude 120.9 109.0 
Refined Petroleum ; — 115.8 108.5 
Gasoline ca see 115.0 
Kerosine - 113.9 112.8 
Distillate Fuels ep ee 120.1 112.6 
Residual Fuels we 93.9 80.7 
Lubricating Oils ey pe 80.5 97.5 
Natural Gasoline epeew pit. 79.5 101.5 


The bureau's wholesale price index for other commodi- 
ties was 11.0 for week ended Oct. 27, same as previous 
week. 





Crude Oil Prices 


No changes reported in crude oil prices in week 
ended Oct. 31. For complete crude price schedules, 
see P. 49-50 of Oct. 28 NPN. 











Explanations of Price Tables 


The reader’s attention is directed to the following 
explanations which apply to the summary of daily 
gasoline prices appearing on page 74 and the price 
tables appearing on pages 76-85 of this issue. 

The letter “x” indicates a change in prices if the 
change is on the low of the price range, the “x” is 
adjacent to the low; if the change is on the high of 
the price range, the “x” is adjacent to the high; a 
change from flat price to a higher or lower flat 
price, or elimination of the low of a price range, is 
indicated with an “x” to the left of the new price; 
elimination of the high of a price range is indicated 
with an “x” to the right of the new price. 

Parenthetical figures indicate number of com- 
panies quoting when two or more companies 
quoted the ~~ shown. In the Gulf Coast cargo 
table on p. 80 all prices reported are shown. In all 
other tables, only the lows and highs of the ranges 
of prices are shown; No attempt is made to show 
prices within the lows and the highs, and there- 
fore no attempt is made to indicate the number 
of companies contracted for prices for each prod- 
uct. Nearly 200 primary suppliers (refiners and 
tank terminal operators), plus an even larger num- 
ber of other sources (jobbers, compounders, con- 
sumers, distributors, brokers, tank care marketers, 
etc.) are contracted for prices at regular intervals. 











Avgas Stocks Continue to Climb 


Uptrend of aviation gasoline stocks continued in Av- 
gust, Bureau of Mines reports, with inventories of all grades 
reaching 9,941,000 bbl. 

Stocks of 100 oct. and above totaled 5,700,000 bbl. on 
Aug. 31, up 447,000 bbl. from end of July, and 1,304,000 
bbl. above inventories on Aug. 31 last year. 

Inventories of lower octane grades of avgas declined 
22,000 bbl. in August. Standing at 4,241,000 bbl. on Aug. 
31, however, inventories were 719,000 bbl. higher than 
on same date in 1952. 


Los Angeles Rack Prices Cut 


Price skirmishes at rack level have resulted in unsettled 
situation among non-majors in Los Angeles basin. 

For months, 13.1¢ gal. (ex 8¢ state and federal taxes) 
for regular-grade gasoline and 14.1¢ for premium-grade 
have been common minimums. During past 10 days, quo- 
tations varying from 12.7, 12.85 and 12.9¢ for regular- 
grade have cropped up. 





NPN Gasoline Index 
cents per 


Dealer T.W. 


gal. 

Tank Car 
Nov. 2 .. 16.48 12.70 
Month Ago ; . 16.48 12.70 
Year Ago or 11.65 


Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighed average of following whole- 
sale markets for regular-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or 
terminals: Okla.; Midwest; W. Penna.; Calif.; N. Y. Har- 
bor; Philadelphia; Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast. 
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PRICES 


in effect November 2 at Refineries and Terminals 


Gasoline 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 


(2)12 6-18. ia) 
@ 11 5-11 .625 
-625-11 .125 


OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 


6)12 375-13 .125 
)11 .875-11 .625 
10 .625-10 .875 (2) 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


§ Mi: -875-13 .125 
6)11 875-11 .625 
10 .625-10 .875 


xas & New Mex. shpt.) 


18 .75-14 .25 
18-13 .75(2) 
12. bg 


Ri HF 


1.75-12.7 
: att: at ry 
10 .75- 


R355 


4 


18.5 

~~ 

11. 15-12. i 
11.25- 


m geesse eaeess2 sf 
RERRE 


saress! 
RERREE & 


ae 


2 
Fa 


(For shipment to Ark. & La.) 


sss 
83% 


12 

(2)11.37 
ll. 378- 12/375 
10 .6-11 .625 


15 .15(2 
14.15(2 


14.188) 


15.5 
14.25 


Kerosine, Gas & Fuel Oils 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 


OKLA., Group 3 (Northern -_, 


GAD WMevicsccccvcces 
42-44 W.We. ce ceee 


ARK. (For shipment to Ark. & La.) 


)14.1-18.1 
)18 .1-15 .6(2) 


BEB wwoose 
saagrs BS 


17.85-18 .6 
15 .85-16.1 


15.85-16.1 


1155-11 .95 
10.75 

11-11 46 
10 .75-11 .05 
10.75 

10.76 


. 8 .875-9 2 
- (2)8.625-9 375 


8.625-8 875(5) 11.4 
8-9 (8)10.9-11.1 
8(2) (2)10 9-11 
x(5)$1 .80-1.75 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
(FOB Central Michigan refineries.) 


+++ (5)8.875-9 25 
«eee (68. 878-9. 875 
8 .625-9 


(2)11 5-11.85 
ll. ate 7 


. 8 yi-7. $3 


- (3)8 625-9 
- 68. < a6) 
(6)8-8 .25 ee 


(2)7 .75-8 
x$1.30(6) 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 


No. 6 


W. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 


E. TEX. (Truck transport lots) 


reproduced from Platts OJILGRAM Daily Oil 


National Petrol 


leum News, whose 
their time exclusively 


quotations or general offers 
terminal 


be bust 


CALIFORNIA 
San — Valley Dist.: 
40-43 w. 


Heavy “tuel 
Light — 


) 
Diesel fuel 200) 
Stove dist. (Ps 100) 


9 .2-10(2) 


(2)9-9 . 75 (2) 
$1.20-1.75 


14.4-14.8 
$2.05-2.15 


12.2-18.8 
18.7-14.8 


14.3-14.8 
$2 .05-2.15 


$2.35 
12.2-13.3 
13 .7-14.8 


(2) 


9.5-9.75 
5-9. ses (2)18 .8-14.2 
$1.80-2.10 
$2 .25-2 .80(2) 
10 .26-18.2 
10 .5-14.7 


Natural Gasoline 


(Grose Bs & Ly —, Tag are to blenders 

freight Shipments may 
originate on any oitid-Continent manufacturing 
district. ) 


FOB GROUP 3 
5.5 (Quotations) 


x$1.75-2.00 
x(8)$1 .30-1 .65 


—— Aj lication. During period of short supply, some sellers 
sellers, My ay uotations to new customers or the 
oe og ‘frm — ‘but Xt ~ OILGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to in general and which they confine to 
pan a nen Be Bag mg agg hm ag ae r in the price tables. 
—— ratings are by “AS TM Research and are minimum 
ratings, cotest, wi where Ver} M is used to indicate that octane rating is 
by A Method. For desther details of price conditions wey 
OILGRAM 


to any NPN—OILGRAM office or see back of any 
For complete price pe  ogvins delivered daily from oearent OILGRAM 
ress 


ublishing ing office, N Cleveland and H 
ne., aT West 3rd St., Cleveland aie, 0 Ohio, Annual 
Subscription rate in U. $150 per year, payable in ad 
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“J am one of many thousands 


of the employees of 
Newport News Shipbuilding...” 


y R. I. FLETCHER 


Vice President and Comptroller 
Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company 


& 


“United States Savings Bonds are an ideal backlog investment for every em- 
ployee, whatever his age or his earnings bracket. When bought automatically 
and conveniently through the Payroll Savings Plan they are almost ‘painless’ 
savings. I am one of many thousands of the employees of Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company who regularly save every payday for invest- 
ment in Savings Bonds through our Payroll Savings Plan. The security of the 
Nation rests upon the security of its individual citizens and all employees who 
practice the American habit of thrift are contributing to the national security 
as they provide for their own future.” 


Fortunately for America, industry and business recognize 
that “the security of the Nation rests upon the security of 
the individual.” 


More than 45,000 companies offer their employees the 
Payroll Savings Plan. In many of these companies more 
than 60% of the employees are Payroll Savers—in some, 
participation is 75%, 80%, and higher. But, in others 
participation is low—sometimes less than 25%. 

Why does Company A have an employee participation of 
75% while Company B—about the same size, in the same 
industry, with the same wage scales—has less than 25% 
of its employees enrolled in the Payroll Savings Plan? Is it 
because the employees of Company B are not concerned 
about their future, have no interest in personal security? 

Men who head up industry-wide committees for the pro- 
motion of the Payroll Savings Plan...members of the 
Payroll Savings Advisory Committee . . . State Directors of 


the Treasury Department—any of these men can give you 
a quick answer: 

“In every company with a good Payroll Savings Plan 
you'll find a top executive is heart and soul behind the 
plan—and everybody in the company, down to the last man 
in a subsidiary plant, knows it. When you find a company 
with a poor Payroll Plan the ‘top man’ will tell you, ‘Yes, 
we have a Payroll Savings Plan... No, I don’t know how 
many employees are enrolled or what the average monthly 
saving is. Mr. —— takes care of that.’” 

Currently, upwards of 8,000,000 men and women are en- 
rolled in the Payroll Savings Plan. The 1954 goal— 
9,000,000—can be exceeded if you and other executives 
will take a personal interest in your company’s Payroll 
Savings Plan. Any information and all the help you need 
to build a successful Plan can be obtained promptly from 
Savings Bond Division, U. S. Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington Building, Washington, D. C. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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PRICES in effect November 2 at Refineries and Terminals—Cont. 


a & Solvents 
Bow oe Grome 8) 


12 .375(3) 


ve (2)18 125-18 875 
.(2)14 125-14 625 





Gass --Guctations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Obio points 
V.M.&P. naphtha | i 18.0 
~~ + etme & stoddard ‘ 

17.0 

15 .875 


E. TEXAS (Truck Trnspt. lots) 
Stoddard solvent 12.25 


CENT. W. TEX. (Truck —, lots) 
Stoddard solvent. . 11.5 


KANSAS (For Kans., Dest’n. only) 
12.5 


ATLANTIC COAST 

V.M.&P. Mineral 

Naphtha Spirits 
New York Harbor. 18(4) 17(5) 
Philadelphia. . 17.5(4) 16 .5(5) 
a 16 .5(3) 
18 .5(4) 17.5(5) 
ye 17.6(6) 


Petrolatums 


WESTERN PENNA. 
(Bbls., carloads; tank car, 1 to 1. 5c less.) 
Snow white 7125-7 .75 
6 .75-7 .875(2) 





Mtd. . 
by SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY cagnnace ati. 
Canadian Licensee: EMPIRE BRASS MFG. CO, LTD, Toronto, Ontario 








New York 





Marketer of Petroleum Products 


NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


Boston 














lar business letterhead. No obli- 
gation on your part whatsoever! 
Mail your request today! Platt’s 
OILGRAM Price Service, 1213 
W. 3rd. St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Get the OILGRAM Habit! 
Read OILGRAM Daily— 


MONDAY through FRIDAY 





COMPLETE DAILY olL PRICE SERVICE 
DIRECT from the Nation’s Leading Oil Centers 


Timely, reliable market information when you need it most—delivered 
at your desk—by fastest mail—every morning! Buying, selling, trading 
facts! Accurate, daily price reporting of more than 600 different prices 
of petroleum products from the nation’s leading oil centers. Rapid-fire 
market fluctuations compiled, recorded, produced and released through 
private wire facilities—backed by more than 30 years of expert NEWS 
and PRICE service publishing experience. SPECIAL!! One week trial 
subscription with our compliments. Just send your request on your regu- 


A McGRAW HILL PUBLICATION 











Lubricating Oils 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Prices are for sales made, or a: eccaartad re- 
ported, to jobbers & compounders on 
vee Neutrals—No. 8 et. Vis. at 70° F. 200 
Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fi 
25.5 


24.5 
23(4) 
22.5 
21.6 
20(4) 
Bright Stocks 
eg vis. at 210°, 640-550 fl. No. 8 “Fis 


Cylinder Stocks 
600 s.r. filter’bl........... . 
650 


FOB Tulsa basis, for domestic shipment only 
aan Stocks, vis. at 210° Neutrals, vis. at 100°, 
P- p- 


Neutral Oils—Conventional 


Bright Stock—Conventional 
200 vis. D: 
Of Serer ire 
150-160 vis. D: 
Min dso ces ebvoess 


Ask bes x isan 20.5-21. 
120 vis. D: 


20.5 


Bright Stock—Solvent 


150-160 vis. 0-10 p.p., 95 v.i. (2 )23-24(3) 


Neutral Oile—Solvent (95 v.i.) 
170-180 vis. 
200-210 vis. 
300 vis. 


(2)16-17(8) 


(2)16 25-17 2508) 
: 16 .75-17 .75(2 


Cylinder Stocks 
600 s.r., olive green 16.5 


GULF COAST—Solvent Refined Lubes. 


From Mid-Continent grade fcrude. Prices FOB 
ship at Gulf for export. 


Bright stock—Vis. at 210° 
150-160 vis., 0-10 pour test, 
95 vi. 21 .6-22 .5(2) 


(Vis. at 100° F. FOB S. Tex., refineries for do- 
mestic and/or export shipment.) 


PALE OILS: 


Vis. 

100 12 .25(6) 
200 inveee 13 .75(6) 
Re Se Maes} 
500 pien.e 15 75(6 
750 3-4 16.75 $ 
1200 Tininteeh tees . (2)17.25-17.75(4 
2000 PEVins dayne s : (2)18-18 .75(4) 


$} 
(2)17. 25-17. 1s é 
(2)18-18 .75(4). 
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WESTERN PENNA. (T.C., in Bulk) 


White Crude Scale: 


122-124 A.m.p......... at 5(4) 
124-126 A.m-.p.............; 5(4) 


SEABOARD 


Melting points are AMP, 8° higher than EMP. 

ices are for carload lots. Domestic prices are 
ee scale in bags or bbis.; aa eee. 
slabs loose. Export prices are FAS; scale in bags 
or bbis.. fu tally’ refined in bags or 


Crude Scale N.Y. Domestic N.Y. Export 
124-126 white... . 1(2) 5.6-6.1 


Fally Refined: 


x7. 75-7 95x 


Chicago District Prices 


Prices to jobb 
and/or truck trans: 
line terminals and in 


reg in tank a 
ots refineries, 
d waterway barge tooled. 





Motor Gasoline 
. (2)18.85-15.1 
(2)12 .85-13 .6 


10.5-11.5 
9 .625-10.5 


Heavy Fuel Oils 

No. 5, low sulfur... 

No. 5, high sulfur... 

No, 6, low sulfur............ 
No. 6, high sulfur 


Mexican Bunker Prices 


U. S. DOLLARS PER BBL. OF 159 LITERS 
Bu nker C Diesel 
(Ships Bunkers) 
M ulf 
$3.75 


8.75 


(In Ships’ 
Bunkers, or 
Deep Tank Lees) 
San Pedro, Calif... 


Diesel 
Fuel 
(P.S. 200) 
$4.20(5) 
4.41(4) 


Bunker C 
Fuel 
(P.S. 400) 


$1 .80(5) 
1.85(4) 


Atlantic & Gulf Coasts 
Re Eee Se iin 2 rane weatedn ent 6 take eaten epee. FOB their 


bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. 


86 Oct. 


Cc a 


83 Net. 


a Kerosine 
onli No. 1 Fuel (*) 





14.15-14.6 
13-14.1 
15 .2(7) 


No. 2 Fuel (*) 
11(19) 

10 .9(19) 

11.3(9) 

11.19) 

11(4) 





15 .2(9) 
(2)18 1-13 .25 
11 .5-12.5 


10.3 


11.2016) 10 2(16) 
1165) 10.2(5) 





)18 .25-14 .3 
-4-14.7(5) 
4.7 
4(3) 


(2)12 25-12 .3 
12-12 .8 
(2)13 .4-18 .7(5) 
13.7 
13 .4(3) 


9 125-9 3 
8 5-7 625(2) 
10.65(8) 


11 8(11) 
11.8 i? 
10 .2(2) 


11.1(4) 





16 .5(3) 
13.6 
13.6 
14.3-14. 
14.4 


15(8) 
12.6 


12.6 
13 3-18. 
13.4 


10.111) 
9.1-9 3(2) 
8 25-87 
10 .05 (6) 
10.2 


; 11.18) 
12.1 (2)10.3-10.33(2) 
-s++ 910.8 

11 .05(7) 

11 .1(2) 





16@2) 

14.7(8) 
16 .8(4) 
16.7(4) 


(2)14.5-14. 
14.4 


15 .2(5) 


11.1(10) 
11(10) 
11.8(5) 
11.8(9) 
11.2(9) 


10.1(10) 
10(7) 

10 .65(38) 
10 .3(9) 
10 .2(9) 





14.4-14.7(3) 
14.2-14.6(3) 


13 .9-15 .85 


No. 4 Fuel 
10.1 {o}sis wy 78 


10)8.1 
3.98 


8 .25(2) 


3.19 


13 .4-13 
18 2-18. 


12.9-13 


No. 5 
Fuel 


$2.77 
2.74 


2.80 
2.74 


11.8(7) 
11.7(8) 


11(7) 


10.65(7) 
10 .65(5) 


10.2(7) 


Diesel Oil (*) Light Diesel 
Shore Plants Ships’ Bunkers Heavy Diesel 
(50 cet.,55d.i.) (45 cet.,45d.i.) Ships’ Bunkers 
10.4(8) $4 .34(4) $4.01(4) 


10.7(4 eeee eens 
10. 5i8} 4.84(4) 4.01 





2.42 
2.39 
8.21(5) 


a4 3.740) 
10.6(6) 4.88(8) 
10.8(2) .80(2) 





92) 3746) 
i10.65/6) 4.473(5) 
10.65 (2) 4.473(8) 





2.42 
2.39 
2.75 


10 5(5) 
(2)9.7-9.8 


8 .74(8) 


$ 492) 
4'34@8) inh 


10.45(4) 
10 2 





2.996) 


§ 21(3) 


10.5) 
10 65(4) 4.473(4) 
10.7(4) 

10 6(4) 4 38 


4.34(4) 4.0114) 





No. 6 Fuel 
No Sulfur 
Guarantee 


Y. Harbor.. $2 28(18) 
60 


3 
2.80 


No. 6 Fuel 
No Sulfur 
Guarantee 
Barges 
$2 .25(15) 


2.25(4) 


10 .65(5) 4.473(5) 
10. 55(6) 4429-4 .431(4) 


10.3(2) 4 .30(3) 


No. 6 Fuel 
Max.1,% Fuel 
Sulfur Ships’ 
Barges Bunkers 
(2)$2 .35-2 .40 $2 .25(10) 


2.40 2 25(4) 


Banker C 





2.29(5) 
2.20(3) 


2.44 
+ ie 2.20(3) 
(2)1 95-2 10 





— OHO 
anon 
———— 
——~ 


1.96(11) 
2.18(6) 
2.15(38) 
2.00 





Loe 
so 


2.27 
1.95(4) 
2.2315) 
2.30-2 35 





(8) 
5(3) 





-23(5 
2.16(6) 


tore porerere po td + PO) PO ROBO e+) 
SIRVaR SVLVS 


- 
= = 
b+ ub 
ele NS 
—— i —— 


2 
2 
2 
2 26(3) 
2 
2. 


3 


Portland, Ore..... 
Seattle, Wash... .. 


4.62(4) 
4.62(4) 


2.10(4) 


Ab Aitnatie Coast veftaadten end tqnuatiaie coutts Maryland, and at Tampa, prices of some sellers to 
2.10(4) commercial 


of 
consumers are 0.15 higher than prices shown above. 
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PRICES in effect November 2 at Refineries and Terminals—Cont. 


Gulf Coast—Cargoes, Domestic & Export, All Ports 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at U. S. Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis., and are by refiners only to 
other refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators. The figure in parentheses after each 
price tes the of ies quoting that price. 





Aviation Gasoline (MIL-F-5572) Kerosine & Light Fuels 


Grade 115/145............. 19.75 41-43 
Grade 100/180... .-.." "°°": 18. om, See 
Biv cic'as ok nd scnct it 25° viseslhcnndichantmadndsisatcs disigignetd 


No. 2 Fuel 
Motor Gasoline 8 .25(3)-8 .5(2)-8 .625(3).8.75(3)-8 .875 


93 Oct. Premium 


90 Oct. Premium 


SI ong 12.25(2)-12 .875-12.6 

Regular 43-47 Diesel Index......... 8 .875-8 .75(2)-8 .875 

x11 .5(2)=11.75(4)-11 .875-12(3)-12.25 48-52 Diesel Index. - . 8 .6-8.625-8.875(2)-9 126 

83 Oct. 58-57 Diesel Index............. 8 .625-9(2)-9 .25 
u@yi1, 252)11 375-11 .5-11.75 ucle—Cargoes 

79 Oct............. 25(2)-11(2)-11 125-11 5 a, B Wark, 6-08 OA. . ..s.-0cesoces; $2.60-2.65 

10-12 Oct. Mi Leaded tote, 5(2)-10. 75-11 (2) Bunker “C” Fuel........... $1.85(9)-1.90-2.00 


* Correct for Oct. 26 also; shown incorrectly in Oct. 28 NPN. 


Middle East Crude Prices 


(Prices are per bbl. of 42 U. S. gals., exclusive of local port or other qoveramenset charges, sales 
taxes, ete., if any; FOB ra A port indicated, for gravities shown; 2c per bbl. differential per 
degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those shown). 








Persian Gulf 
Crude Company Gravity Price Leading Port Effective Date 
Arabian Esso Export 36-36.9 $1.97 Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia 1-21-58 
Arabian M. E. Crude Sales 34-34.9 1.93 Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia 1-21-53 
Arabian Socony-Vacuum 36-86 9 1.97 Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia 1-24-53 
] 36-36 9 1.92 Fao, Iraq 1-21-53 
raq Angio-Iranian 36-36 .9 1.92 Fao, Iraq 1-16-53 
raq Shell Petroleum 35-35 .9 1.90 Fao, Iraq 1-20-58 
iraq Gocony- Veewam 86-36 .9 1.72 Fao, Iraq 1-24-58 
Kuwait Angie ieenion 31-31.9 1.72 Mina-al-Ahmadi, Kuwait 1-16-53 
Kuwait f aeecetion 31-31.9 1.72 Mina-al-Ahmadi, Kuwait 1-16-53 
tar Regiod = 40-40 .9 2.08 Umm Said, Ques 1-16-53 
tar 36-36 9 2.00 Umm Said, Qatar 1-17-68 
tar Shell i 89-89 .9 2.06 Umm Said, Qatar 1-20-53 
tar Socony-Vacuum 89-39 .9 2.06 Umm Said, 1-24-58 

East Medit 

Arabian Export 86-36 .9 2.39 7-17-53 
Arabian E. Crude Sales 34-34.9 2.35 7-21-68 
Socony-Vacuum 36-36 9 2.39 1-24-53 
Iraq Anglo-Iranian 36-86 .9 2.39 1-16-58 
Iraq Esso Export 86-36 9 2.39 1-17-58 
Iraq Shell Petroleum 36-36 .9 2.39 7-20-53 
Iraq Socony-Vacuum 36-36 .9 2.39 1-24-58 





Venezuelan Crude Prices 


Prices are of Creole Petroleum Corp. for sale and/or purchase of cargo-lot quantities FOB 
deepwater terminals at ports named, and are subject to crude availability and company’s re- 
yong mn 2e per bbl. differential per degree of gravity — for gravities below and above 
those shown, except for Lagunillas. Heavy for which price wn oe, regardless of gravity. 
Price applicable for each cargo is that in effect at time vessel tenders f For 
made in fields, prices shown are basis for such purchases with deductions being made for ter. 
minaling and pipe line services in accordance with published tariffs. aoe & 
subject to ——, with Venezuelan government are made at prices established by ule a 











less le per 
Price Effective 
Crude Gravity API $/Barrel FOB Date 
Bachaquero.............. 14-14.9 $1.76 ine Piedras or Amuay June 23, 1958 
Tia Juana Heavy......... 19-19.9 2.18 tas Pi June 23, 1958 
Lagunillas Heavy......... Fiat 2.05 edras or Amuay Oct. 11, 1952 
Tia Juana Medium....... 26-26 9 2.30 June 23, 

Fs — LS Ree we 4 22 Atmuay ome = = 
uana Dies vhes cae ; d ’ 
Mara..... _ inches ceke 30-80 .9 2.58 iin oe dieney June 23, 1953 
ON RS ee 48-48 9 3.40 Tucupido June 23, 1968 

San Joaquin.............. 42-42 .9 3.06 Puerto La Cruz June 23, 
SS vouksteeee ocean 32-32 9 2.82 Puerto La Cruz June 23, 1598 
 cadevvedaeciseeea 35-35 .9 2.38 Puerto La Cruz June 23, 1 
—e MNase Nias OW See <a 32-82 9 2.82 La Cruz June 23, 1958 
— ee hinds keen wen we ¥4 eo Toot eted — -H 1958 
Diisndneud kneel zg : Cari ’ 
| No ~— 20-20:9 1.87 Capure (Pedernales) June 23, 1958 


Aviation Gasoline Prices 


(Prices are for tank cars, barges or truck transport lots; aviation gasoline meet specification 
MIL-F-5572, unless otherwise noted.) 








District Grade 91/96 Grade 80 
le Bese 18.1 17.6(2) 
— hag a op i ha 7.7 
Baltimore, Md. 18.1 17.6 
Norfolk, ag en 18.1 17.6 
Cc 18 1756 
New Srieane, ts La. (Baton Rouge) 17 16.5 
Houston, T: 17 16.5 
Toledo, Ohio... 17.65 17.65 
Lake Port Terminals 
Buffalo Cleveland Detroit Toledo 
90 Oct. Premium............. 1S) seen aaee oases 
86 Oct. Regular.............. . éoee aor osee 
PE cdagdiccccesesetneose 12 .45-12.7(8) osee eas 1 
Diesel Fuels.............0000+ 11.95(3) asee 10 .75-11.15 10.85 
TS Oa rrr sae 11.3-12.15 10.75-11.7 
No. 2 Fuel.. 11.2-11.45(8) 10 3-11.15 10-10.7 
as rr 8.58 8.1(4) 7.6(3) 
8 .85(2) 7.858 7.85(4) 7(8) 
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Tank Wagon Prices 


Prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include 
mspection fees as shown in next column. Gasoline taxes, shown in 
seperate column, include 2c federal, and state taxes; also city and county 
taxes as indicated in footnotes. Kerosine tank on prices also do 
not include taxes; kerosine taxes where levied are indicated im footnotes. 
Discounts, if any, are shown in footnotes. These prices in effect Nov. 


Atlantic 
Refining 


2, 1953, as posted by principal marketing companies at their headquarters’ 
ofices, ‘but — to later correction. 


Inspect ees per fale i yy in os gasoline and kerosine prices, 


unless otherwise foll 
Ala. Til. 3/100c; Ind 


1/40c on poco Jy ark. 1/20c; Fla. . fee : 
2/25¢; Kans. 1/100c; La. 1/32¢; Minn. $/200c; Mo. 1/25¢; Neb. 2/100e; 
N. D3 hin gy 28e; S. C. 1/8; S. D 
1/40c; Tenn. 2/Se; and Wisc 


Nev. 1/20¢; ) = -* 1/4e 
Kerosine inspection fees only: aie 1/2¢; Towa 1/50c; Mich. 





1/Se 
Atlantic CHEVRON 
Pn Standard of 5 


js aay 80/87 Gaso- 
eaular Grade) No.1 No. 2 T. 

Dir. Fuel 1 als. 

. T.W. Taxes T.W. T a 


7.0 15 6 


Faeo Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 


Esso 
Standard 


Atlantic City, N. Bre 
Newark 


oa 


19 6 
Allentown, Pa.. 
Altoona 


a 
eorancco~ 
ee 
3 
wr 
ne 
Se 
= 


redid ded 


wo SBrawra mano 
SSSLSRLSsEs 
Peer tS fet fetet et Ls 
@& & 00 ~3.00 00 00 00 08 ~3 ~3 00 
comcooaamoncoco 


WOMCAMBDAAD 


J 
= 


tandard Standard 

Diesel Standard Stove 

Kerosine Fucl Furnace Oil 
T.T. Tet. 


(400 gals. & ‘over) (ex ‘all taxes) 
16.1 
16.6 








— 
a 
0 





CO CHOMMAMAMAMMAMAAAAAAMAAD 2. AIIIAIIA 
co SecocescoooeSoOoSeSoOSCSSOSO Oo: SCOoSSoSoCSoSO 


pm ACeKHwCoNoONMNOOA ea OeH © 


Honolulu... . 
Fairbanks. . 


ato = td HH ONO COAADGARONNOAOMSWNSHBOO 
OOS OSSOOOO OO OOO GOOOO-2-2-21-1D SDN DIWHATN 
wocooscocooooooSooooSsSooSoSo Oooo OOSOSSSOS 


Oe ee Lt ee 


— 
Ar 
a 


Lad ae ~ et et ee 
SSIALSSseeae 
BAWOARK- AHH Aw 

— 

o 

oe 


Naphtha-T.W. & Steel Rble. 


Taxes: Min. Spirits V.M.4aP 


Boise—Se gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 2.5c state. 

Salt Lake—7c gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c state. 

Honolulu—8.5¢ gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c ral, 3.5¢ terri- 
torial. Standard Diesel/furnace oil price is 
ex ic territorial liquid fuels tax. All T.T. 
prices are ex Hawaiian gross income tax 
1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers. 


Notes: 
Gasoline—For other deliveries of Chevron 


9.5 
Binerel Spirits Vitor. 256 
20.0 
23.0 


No. 6 
6.43 


Kerosine—Thru Pa. & Del., add le per gal. 
for t.w. deliveries of less than 100 gals. at one 


time. Camden—Add le for deliveries of 100-299 

zals., 2c for less than 100 gals. 

one Spirits prices also apply to Stoddard 
vent. 


(N. B. Prices are Continental's 
wagon prices. Current selling 
may vary from those shown 
local conditions. ) 


= 
ces 
of 


Cont’l 
Oil 


ee oe 
PARMAR Www 
CBOOCAGNHFAO 





0 00 00 &© 00 G0 60 ~2 00 00 20 G0 Go G0 00 CO 
aannomnoocoooosoco 


Gasoline tax column includes these city taxes: 
Albuquerque & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa Fe, 1c; 
Cheyenne, ic; Casper, le. 


Discounts: 


Salt Lake City and Twin Falls ouptiinn and 
kerosine prices apply for je wery less than 
200 gals.; 200-399 gals., deduct 0.5c; 400 gals. 
and over, deduct ic. 


Notes: 
T. W. prices are to consumers and dealers. 


(Regular) and Chevron Aviation 80/87, add to 
400-gals..and-over price 1.0c for 40-199 gals. ; 
0.5¢c for 200-399 gals., except for deliveries to 
Marine trade in Alaska (excluding ron 
Aviation 80/87) where 0.5c differential applies 
to 40-399 gal. delivery; for less than 40 gals. 
add 5.0c gal.; except at Honolulu add 5.0¢ for 
less than 40. gals. to Marine trade and less 
than 100 gals. to Shoreside trade. Prices for 
Chevron Aviation 80/87 at Salt Lake City ap- 
ply to all quantities in excess of 40 gals. 

trices for Chevron Supreme (Premium) are 
2.2c gal. higher, except at Boise, and Salt 
Lake, which are 2.0¢ gal. higher—than Chev- 
ron (Regular) for quantity delivered. For less 
than 40 gal. deliveries, add 5.0c gal. to 400- 
gals.-and-over price, except at Honolulu, add 
6.0c gal. for less than 40 gals. (Marine) and 
less than 100 gals. (Shoreside). Add to Chev- 
ron Aviation 80/87 ——— delivered prices, 
fae 91/98, 5.0c for 100/130 and 8.0¢ for 


Kerosine—T.T. prices, except at Salt Lake 
City, apply to deliveries of 490 gals. & one 
For other deliveries: less than 40 gals., 
8e; 200-399 gals., add 1c; 40-199 gels. add = 
Sie a trailer; deduct 1.5¢ Salt Lake 

yaw! ‘3 truck price is for minimum 
% ga 


stasacea “Trieecl/Furn rnace Oil & Standard 
Stove Oil—T.T. prices are for deliveries of 400 
gals. or more. For other deliveries: 40-199 
le; ae gals., add 0.5c; less 
n 40 gals., add 5c. 
Standard No. 2 Burner Oil. 


Regular 
T.W. Retail TaxesWagon tail 


T.W. prices are to all classes of dealers and 
consumers. 
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ADR WAHCHAAROBNWOANS, 


Taxes: Louisiana kerosine prices do not indiude 


le state tax. 


Notes: Kerosine No. 1—Atlantic City 
veries 800 gals. 


Oil 


St. Zotn'p te88... 
Halifax, 





Dealer 
Z.¥- 


RSBEReEEESS . 
eearnraaneerne be 


Gasoline 
_—~ 


ee te 
eno wae 
ooo 


Ll 
ecoococooco: 


te 
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Taxes: Gasoline taxes are provincial taxes. 





PRICES in effect November 2—Tank Wagon—Cont. 
Socony Vacuum 


M Aircraft 
Grade Grade Grade Mobilgas (Regular Grade) Mobilfuel Mobilheat 
Gasoline 80 91 100 «6(Cons. Dir. Cons. Dir. Mobil Kerosine Diesel (No. 2 Fuel 

Taxes T.W. T.W. T.W. T.C. T.C. T.W. T.W. T.C. Yard T.W. T.C. T.W. T.C. Yard -W. 


vos |. Sort 14.2 

11.7 15.2 14. 
; 15.0 106 14.2 

15.0 14 

14.8 10.4 

eee. DS | 

16.0 


16.2 
16.4 
15.0 


i6:3 


arZ 
£2* 


ee wang City: 


AD 


PeORa: Hawa: waarwo: mu! - 
COMM: Monga: pawo: eS 
ek et feet pet et tt tt et ett pe 

+ OS- COwNrHONYKK OS: COO: 

: oe MH ISOROD DME: ao 


SoosoeSoooooSoSCSCOSSoSoSSOSOSODSCS 


AAIAIVVIAIDBBHBMRAAARABABWaAD 


12. 5 12.5 
13.0 
ae “Bisdhester 


. Naphtha.. ‘ 19. 5 22.5 


Taxes: N.Y.C. prices are ex 3% city sales tax cuse prices ex 2% city sales tax, applicable to p price of gauze (ex tax). 
Discounts: Mobil Kerosine—New York City tat “boroughs) and Mt. Vernon, tank — — 0.5¢ for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 
are Diesel—All points, tank wagon less 0.5¢ for deliveries of 800 gals. o 
obilheat—New York City (all alien any and Mt. Vernon, tank wagon less 0.5¢ ‘tor deliveries of 300 gal. or more. 
Noten, Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices, all other T.C. prices are FOB bulk terminals. 


Ohio Standard 


Sohio X-Tane Gasoline 
Aviation Gas.-Cons. T.W. (Regular Grade) Naphtha & Solvents—Cons. T.W 
Sohio Sohio Sohio Con- Re- RK. D.C. V.M.&P. 


sumer sell- - Naph- Naph- Varno- 
tha ha 


: 
H 


SUSESRESEESE 
cooooocoooocoo 
NEBEBEREBIES 
ccooocooooosco 


7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 


f os.be BSEREE 
BSSBSSsssss 
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bea) mo agg tors can purchase aviation gasoline less 4c per gal. State Road Tax by supporting purchase with ‘State Tax Exemption Form 
supp 
Discounts: Sohio Aviation—on contract to h t and resell 2e off consumer t.w. 
Notes: Zaeoine, Nos. 1 and 2 Fuels—Prices are for 100 gals. or more, 50 to 99 gals. add lc per gal., 1-49 gals. add 2c per gal. 
—on © > Solvents—T.W. and drum prices are = deliveries of 50) gals. or more. For other deliveries: 150-499 gals. add 2c; leas than 150 
gals., 
a one om erade) gasoline prices are same as X-Tane unless otherwise noted. S.S. prices are at company-operated stations. 
ve . 


oe Standard 


kk wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard of Indiana 
bulk ph were the company’s prices are publicly posted. 





Furnace Oi]——_—_—__- 
Gaso- Kero- 100 «=6100- «100- 175- 350 850 
line 1-99 gals. 175 349 849 —s gals. gals. 
Taxes gals. &over gals. gals. gals. & over & over 





a 
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A4:6:. cs Se 
Fire-Chief Gasoline 
Texas (Regular Grade) Kerosine 
1-99 gals.. aay 'e T.W. Taxes R 
100-149 gai.) 22." 7:45. on 
150 gale. & over. . : Y ; mes Dallas, Tex.. 
irae as +: Oy 
400 gals. & over. . : ae : i 4 
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Gasoline tax column includes these city & 
county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham 
county; Montgomery, ic city & lc county; Pen- 
sacola, lc city. Other taxes not included in 
city tax. Des prices; Georgia, k e, le; Montg y, ker- 
oil prices do not in . a osine 1c; Mississippi, kerosine 0.5c. 
occupation, consumer use taxes to Notes: 
where cable. Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 

*“Temporary” price. of with minimum prices. 

x Effective Nov. 2. 
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DISPLAYED: Advertisements set in special type or with border— 


50 per column inch. 


3. 
UNDISPLAYED: “For Sale’, “Wanted to > 


“Business Opportunities 
in type this size without 
p ay 8 


border—36 mn a word. Minimum 





Ch Assirree 


Box number counts 
Help Wanted”, 
eous classifica- 


settens Westet == conte 0 wed. Wiha Gane 68 ou bende 


Copy must reach us by Wednesday. 


cae ‘Gala peeice Ge ad tome 
All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 


No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements 





Wanted to Buy 


MULTI-PUMP STATION capable of large sai- 
lonage. Prefer midwest area. Will buy or lease. 
Send full details, location 

Oresent volume and price. Box 829. 


Business Opportunity 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY in Des Moines, 
Iowa. Excellent opportunity with minimum in- 
vestment. Major oil company has service sta- 
tion, bulk plant and going a Available 
on a lease basis. Write Box 8: 


Position Wanted 





EXPERIENCED 
SALES MANAGER 
with excellent record in 
INDUSTRIAL LUBRICATION 
seeking new connection with 
aggressive corporation 


BOX 838 








For Sale 


FOR SALE: 1947 FORD 6 truck with 4 com- 
partment tank ; 685 gal. capacity, pump, meter, 
hose, bucket box and side racks. Now in service. 
Replacing with larger unit. Also 4020 gallon, 
4 compartment Mack trailer, single axle, side 
cabinets and manifolded. Orwell Gas & Oil Co., 
Orwell, Ohio, Phone Orwell 2131. 


1700 GAL. 6-COMPARTMENT TRUCK TANK 
equipped with 2” piping, 2” Roper pump, 1%’ 
Smith meter, hose reel, 100’—1%” hose. Open 
can racks and enclosed barrel carriers both 
sides. Mounted on International L-180, 172” 
wheelbase truck with good 12-ply, 9:00 x 20 
tires and power take-off. Unit only 3 years old, 
red paint. $3500. Barton Naphtha Company, 
116 Forest, Des Moines, lowa. Phone: 4-5244. 





An advertisement in NPN’s Classified 
Section will bring you quick, effective 
results at low cost. 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
1213 W. Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
WRITE TODAY 








For Sale 


ONE LONG HORN TRENCHER with 12" 
cutting buckets in excellent condition. Avail- 
able for immediate delivery. Contact Modern 
Welding Company, P. 0. Box 5008, Tulsa 16, 
Oklahoma or Modern Welding Company, P. O. 
Box 528, Owensboro, Kentucky. 





FOR SALE 


One 1950 Internationa! L170 truck with 
1550 gallon tank, six compartments, 
ump and neptune 
° and reel. Truck 
tank fully skirted. 
One 1951 International L160 truck with 
1260 gallon i six compartments, 
power — oy and neptune 
meter, feet ry and reel, truck 
tank tally skirted. 
— the above trucks in service 
i Be and are in good mechanical 
conditien with 70% rubber. 


T. W. Prater, Jr. 
Gulf Oil Products Morristown, Tenn. 

















EXPANSION 


Quaker State to Build 
New Packaging Plant 


Plans for a new oil-packaging plant 
at Portland, Oregon were announced 
last week by the Quaker State Oil 
Refining Corp. A construction con- 
tract has already been issued and the 
new plant is expected to be in opera- 
tion by April 1, 1954. 

W. R. Reitz, president of Quaker 
State, said construction of the new 
$250,000 plant was warranted by the 
fast growth in popularity of the com- 
pany’s motor oil and greases in Ore- 
gon, Washington and northern Cali- 
fornia. 

“During the past year,” said Mr. 
Reitz, “our sales increased by more 
than 25% in that area.” 

The new plant will be located on 
a 3% acre site along the Willamette 
River at the Municipal Terminal No. 
4. It will have a daily output of 
25,000 gal. of Quaker State motor oil, 
in quart cans, with additional facilities 
for packaging the oil in units of five 
quarts, and five gallons, and drums 
of 14, 30 and 55 gallons. Storage 
capacity at the new plant will be 
750,000 gal. 

Mr. Reitz pointed out that since 
the new plant will be located on deep 
water, substantial savings will be 
achieved through the low cost of ma- 
rine shipping. Shipments of finished 
Quaker State oils will be made in 
tankers direct from their Pennsylvania 


refineries. “Excellent rail, truck and 
shipping facilities are available for 
moving the packaged oil and greases 
out of Portland to all points in the 
Northwest,” he said. 

The new plant structure, designed 
by J. Donald Kroeker and Associates, 
of Portland, will utilize the latest high 
speed automatic conveyor-type equip- 
ment for packaging cans and drums 
of refined oil. The oil packaged at the 
plant will be shipped from the East, 
but Quaker State greases will con- 
tinue to be packaged in the East for 
the present. 
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ABOUT OIL PEOPLE 


Young Marketer 


T. E. Brown, Jr. 


T. E. Brown, Jr., 34-year-old presi- 
dent of Brown Oil Co., Pure Oil job- 
ber in Wilson, N. C., has increased 
his business each year for the past 10 
years through fast, efficient service. 

“We contact our service stations 
regularly and work with them com- 
pletely.” he says. “All of our homes 
and farm accounts are checked regu- 
larly, according to the size tank the 
customer has. And we back up this 


CALIFORNIA DISTRIBUTORS 
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attending the California 
Petroleum Distributors Assn. meeting in Bakersfield, Oct. 19, 
are, left to right: Floyd Hall, Douglas Oil Co. representative, 
Bakersfield; Dan Lundberg, executive secretary; William C. 
Dixon, guest speaker from the Department of Justice; Evert 
Pickerel, General Petroleum representative in Bakersfield; W. 


service with ‘thank you’ letters twice 
yearly and gifts at Christmas.” 

Mr. Brown feels that the oil com- 
panies have failed to recognize the 
gains made by the bottled and natural 
gas industries in the last few years. 
“If the oil industry is to continue to 
hold its place in the field, we are 
all going to have to do more adver- 
tising, get prices down and give even 
better service,” he asserts. “Natural 
gas seems to be an ideal fuel for home 
owners. It is clean, convenient, re- 
quires no storage and is very eco- 
nomical.” 

Brown Oil, founded by T. E. Brown, 
Sr., in 1936, serves five counties with 
eight delivery and two service trucks 
and one transport. Besides home fuel 
oil accounts and tobacco farm ac- 
counts, the company also serves 50 
Pure Oil service stations. 

T. E. Brown, Jr., quit college in 
1942 to take charge of the business 
when his father died. He is a city 
commissioner, vice president of the 
Wilson Kiwanis Club, director of the 
North Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., di- 
rector of the Wilson Industrial Foun- 
dation, director of the Wilson Cham- 
ber of Commerce and a member of 
the Board of Stewards, First Methodist 
Church. 


John M. Peirce has resigned his 
$25,000-a-year post as vice president 













W. Mitchell, Golden Eagle representative, Bakersfield; A. L. 
Stannard, association president; Herman Little, Sunland Refin- 
ing representative, Bakersfield, and C. J. Briggs, Hancock Oil 
representative, Bakersfield. The association adopted a resolution 
opposing blanket agreements between suppliers and special 
groups which are to the detriment of distributors 
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and general manager, Western Oil and 
Gas Assn., to accept appointment to 
the position of California state direc- 
tor of finance, effective Nov. 1. 

A recognized expert in taxation, 
business affairs and government, Mr. 
Peirce has been with the association 
since Sept., 1945. From 1929 to 1940 
he was an economist and tax counselor 
for the California Taxpayers Assn. 
From then until 1945, he was director 
of the tax department of the California 
state Chamber of Commerce. 

* 


Don Barton has 
been promoted to 
sales manager, 
Skelgas Division, 
for Skelly Oil Co. 
with headquarters 
in Kansas City, 
Mo. A veteran of 
more than 20 
years with the 
company’s liquid 
propane gas busi- 
ness, he has been 
director of the advertising and sales 
promotion department for Skelly and 
Skelgas for the last four years. 


R. E. Nelson, Jr., general manager 
of Indiana Standard’s crude oil supply 
and products pipe lines, has been 
elected to the board of directors of 
the Transportation Assn. of America. 


Don Barton 








USE A BRAND OF 
100% PURE PENNSYLVANIA 
MOTOR OIL 


( ...fo keep the power you bought! 








We said it all last year...the year 
before last, too...and we are saying 
it millions of times every month in 1953 


On the pages of seven leading magazines, 


210 MILLION sextinc messaces 


are repeating the sound reasons for using only a 
top quality motor oil. This constant repetition is 
making motorists everywhere more “oil-conscious” 
..making them better prospects for buying a brand 


of 100% Pure Pennsylvania Motor Oil. the power 


you bought! 
That’s why it’s good business for you to recommend 


that your customers always... 


ON HIGH-SPEED HIGHWAYS 
or in city traffic, here’s a way 
to cut down damaging fric- 
tion: Always use a brand of 

100% Pure Pennsylvania Motor 
ASK tor a bra n o of Oil. You'll punts your 
motor to an oil that’s made 


from Nature's finest crude oil. 


ASK tor a brand of 
100°. Pure 
PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 
Oil City, Pennsylvania 
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OIIC CHAIRMEN, past, present and future, inspecting Sun Oil Co.’s “Oil Serves 
America” exhibit in Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, are, left to right: Charles Z. 
Hardwick, executive vice president, Ohio Oil Co., 1952 chairman; G. Stewart Brown, 
director of public relations, Standard Oil of California, 1954 chairman; Fayette B. 
Dow, counsel, National Petroleum Assn.; and Stanton K. Smith, president, Smith 
Oil and Refining Co., Rockford, Ill., 1953 chairman 


Robert E. Kep- 
ke, vice president 
of the British 
American Oil 
Co., has been ap- 
pointed executive 
vice-president of 
the wholly-owned 
B/A _ subsidiary, 
the British-Amer- 
ican Oil Produc- 
ing Co., head- 
quartered in Dal- 
las. He succeeds 
C. D. Miller, who resigned. Mr. Kepke 
will continue as vice-president and 
director of the Toronto Pipe Line Co. 
and director of the Platte Pipe Line 
Co. The B/A subsidiary handles ex- 
tensive production and exploration op- 
erations in 13 oil-producing states. 
Toronto Pipe Line Co. operates gath- 
ering pipe lines in this country. 


R. E. Kepke 


Paul V. Troop, assistant manager 
of Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) at Duluth, 
has been appointed assistant manager- 
reseller at South Bend, Ind., succeed- 
ing Donald M. Sprague, who resigned. 

C. J. Crawford, assistant to the 
manager of sales training and sales 
supervisory development at the com- 
pany’s Chicago general office, has been 
advanced to assistant manager at Du- 
luth, succeeding Mr. Troop. 


R. E. Copeland, former Gulf Oil 
jobber in Stigler, Okla., has changed to 
Cities Service Oil Co. products and 
currently is in the process of painting 
all his trucks, pumps and fifty-one 
service stations. 
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Sandy A. Flint, owner-manager of 
Flintex Oil Co., Eagle Lake, Tex., 
reports the recent opening of a new 
bulk plant there and the completion 
of five new service stations. He will 
open another new bulk plant, in Hal- 
letsville, Tex., next year and build 


E. D. Thompson, formerly general 
manager of dealer sales, has been 
named general manager of retail sales 
following Standard of California’s 
merger of separate administrations for 
dealer operations and company-station 
operations. Other changes at head 
office in San Francisco involve: 

Lowell E. Hunt, formerly general 
manager of Standard Stations, Inc., 
now associate general manager of re- 
tail sales and continues as head of 
Standard Stations. 

Harold R. McFeeters, manager of 
merchandising division, Standard Sta- 
tions, now manager of the merchan- 
dising division. 

Frank C. Eachus, manager of prop- 
erties and facilities of dealer sales, now 
manager of the development division. 

Russell A. Schmidt, manager of 
Standard Stations’ operating division, 
now manager of the operating division. 
Administrative appointments include: 

R. B. Bevans, assistant to the gen- 
eral manager of retail sales; R. N. 
Aldrich, consultant; V. J. Daoust, 
supervisor of accounting and analytical 
services; R. H. Stephens, supervisor 
of analytical services; W. A. Frazer, 
associate manager of the merchandis- 
ing division; J. F. Hofer, assistant 


four more service stations. manager, merchandising division; E. 


CHARLES J. WOOD of the Harry P. Dunn Co., Chicago (center), was honored as 
the Great Lakes District “Oil Man of the Year” for his service to the Oil Industry 
Information Committee and his contributions to the industry. Currently the Illinois 
Chairman, Mr. Wood has served in OIIC since its inception. He is shown receiving 
the OIIC “Gold Certificate of Appreciation”; he also received the Golden Derrick 
award from the Chicago Oil Men’s Club. Shown, from left: Frank V. Martinek, Great 
Lakes District OIIC Chairman; Charles J. Wood; and Gerald F. Tripp, club president 
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EVANITE 


the only 
battery 
separator 
with all 


these 


Y 


advantages! \ 














Evanite is an improvement over nature! Wood has long 
been recognized as the most satisfactory low cost sepa- 
rator material. Now the new Evanite interwoven wood 
fibre separator utilizes wood in improved form. Evanite 
separators, tested in 20,000 batteries in daily use up to 
three years, have delivered more than their guaranteed 
battery life without a single separator failure. 

Write today for full details on Evanite—Made only by 
Evans Products Company, Western Division, Dept. 
AC-11, Plymouth, Michigan. Mills at Coos Bay, Ore.; 
Roseburg, Ore.; Vancouver, B. C. 





Ask your battery facturer for plete product and 
case history information on the advantages of Evanite. 


Uniform high quality— 
every Evanite separator 
is identical whether 

you compare two or 
two million. 


Compare These Advantages 
of Evanite Separators 


TESTED IN 20,000 VEHICLES for periods 
up to 3 years under actual operating 
conditions. 

OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE, equol- 
ling or surpassing conventional separators. 
NO SPLITS, NO CRACKS—Completely 
uniform. No candling required. 

NO TREATING, NO WET HANDLING 
—Treated at the factory and shipped dry. 
CUTS SHIPPING COSTS—Much lighter 
than ordinary separators. 
ECONOMICAL — Cost no more than ordi- 
nary treated wood separators. 

BACKED BY EXPERIENCE — Produced by 
Evans, whose years of experience ore your 
assurance of finest quality. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 


OF BATTERY SEPARATORS 
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TRAPPING OIL sticiendal is explained by Frank H. Porter, independent oil 
eroducer and drilling contractor and president of the American Petroleum Institute, 
to Miss Ruth D. Glenn, president of the William Penn Desk & Derrick Club at the 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. The exhibit is sponsored by the Sun Oil Co. Left to 
eight are: Miss Glenn; Mr. Porter; Franklyn»Waltman, director of public relations 


for Sun Oil; 


A. Flinn, supervisor of car sales; W. R. 
Montgomery, assistant manager, de- 
velopment division; P. J. Sullivan, 
representative planning co-ordinator; 
C. W. Wright, superintendent of leases; 
Oscar Sutro, Jr., assistant manager, 
operating division, and H. G. Parker, 
special assistant to the manager of 
operations. 

S. W. Warne continues as manager 
of the consolidated Standard Stations 
and marketing organization personnel 
divisions. J. E. Rockwell, formerly 
Standard Stations personnel manager, 
becomes associate manager, and P. C. 
Wilder continues as assistant to the 
manager. 


L. W. Moore has been elected first 
vice president of Pan American Pe- 
troleum & Transport Co., New York. 
He will continue as president of Pan 
American Refining Corp. and the Mex- 
ican Petroleum Corp. of Georgia. 

Dr. Harold R. Snow, vice president 
of Pan American Refining and Mexi- 
can Petroleum Corp., also will be 
general manager of manufacturing for 


Pan American Petroleum, effective 
Nov. 1. 


W. N. Schultz, Jr., secretary-treas- 
urer and general manager of Schultz 
Oil Co., Inc., Madison, N. C., reports 
that his company opened a new ware- 
house and office this spring, bought 
a new fuel oil truck this summer and 
added three new dealer accounts. 
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and William E. Zimmerman, Sun’s director of industrial relations 


Ralph E. Lewis, 
assistant manager 
of Pure Oil Co.’s 
central marketing 
division, in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has 
been transferred 
to the Chicago of- 
fice as assistant to 
the regional man- 
ager, marketing 
division. Mr. 
Lewis joined Pure 
Oil in 1928 as a service station sales- 
man. He was promoted to dealer sales- 
man at Columbus in 1934, branch 
manager at Mansfield in 1937, district 
manager at Newark in 1942, zone 
sales manager at Columbus in 1949 
and division sales manager there in 
1950. He became assistant division 
manager of the central marketing di- 
vision in 1952. 


R. E. Lewis 


R. J. Wohleber, president of Oil 
Products Co., Pittsburgh, reports that 
his company opened a new warehouse 
in March and has taken on a ware- 
house franchise for Fisk tires and Du 
Pont Zerex and Zerone. Plans call for 
additional office and storage space. 


Earl Toliver, Aetna Oil Co. agent 
in Orleans, Ind., recently built a new 
service station, office, and TBA ware- 
house and plans to build another serv- 
ice station early next year. 


COMING MEETINGS 


NOVEMBER 


American Petroleum Institute, 33rd annual 
mesting, Consnd Rg Ba and Palmer 
‘ouse, cago, Nov 
American Society for Testing Materials, New 
York District, Y oint meeting with American 
Society of Lubrication Engineers, Auditorium 
York Mari idated Edison Company, New 
North Carolina ‘on Jobbers Assn., Sir Walter 
Raleigh, N.C., Nov. 18. 
Assn. of — ‘Battery Mannofacturers, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 16-18. 


DECEMBER 
lers Assn. of —_y wy + ea Hotei. 


4-5. 
Oil Industry TBA —e annual nationa) 
meeting, Chase, —. = Forest 
Park "Hotels, St. ion oo 1-8 


JANUARY—1954 


Kentucky Petroleum Mark 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky., ey 

Northwest Petroleum Assn., St. Paul Hotel 
St. Pont. ——_ Jan. —, : 

Kansas en’s annual con- 
B= foul, * Wichite, Kansas, 
an. 


FEBRUARY 


Missouri Petroleum Assn., Chase Hotel, St. 
Louis, Feb. 8-10. 
American Petroleum Institute, Lubrication 
Committee, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 

Feb. 15-17. 

lowa Ind t Of) Jobb Assn., annua) 
convention, “Fort Des ws Hotel, De 
Moines, lowa, - 

Wisconsin Petroleum Assn., oa Schroeder. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 24-26 





MARCH 


Texas Oil Jobbers Assn., annual convention. 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Tex., Mar. 8-10. 

Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn., annua! con 
vention and marketing exposition, Deshler- 
Hilton Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, March 16-18 


APRIL 
American Society Lubrication Engineers, 
Netherland- io. ‘ie Ohio, April 


5-7. 

National Petroleum Assn., 5ist semi-annual 
meeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, 
April 14-16. 


MAY 


American Petroleum Institute, Lubrication 
Committee, Skytop Lodge, Skytop, Pa., May 


3-5. 
American Petroleum Institute, Safety & Fire 
Protect’ 


velt, New be M 

American Petroleum “Tnatituie, Division of 
Transportation ge ps line confer 
— Warwick jladelphia, May 


0-12. 
Pin Petroleum Institute, Division of Re- 
fining, midyear meeting, Rice Hotel, Hous- 
ton, May 10-13. 
jana | 
Lick aw French Lick, Ind. May 12-13. 
Assn. erican Battery Manafacturers, 
White ‘sulphor So Springs, W. Va., May 13-15. 


t Petrol 


Assn., French 





Interstate Compact Conminten, spring 
meeting, General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savan- 
nah, Ga., May 13-16. 

Oil Heat Institute of America, Ben Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, May 17. 


JUNE 


Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Assn., 3lst an- 
nual meeting, Hotel William Penn, Pitts- 
burgh, June 


SEPTEMBER 
National Petroleum Assn., 52nd annual meet- 


te Traymore, Atlantic City, Sept. 
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Operators say — 


——— AXLE DIVISION —— 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, GHIO 
@ PRODUCTS: Sodium Cooled, Poppet, and Free Valves: Tappets * Hydraulic Valve Lifterse Valve Seat Inserts « Jet 


Engine Parts ® Rotor Pumps® Motor Truck Axles ¢ Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings « Heater Defroster Units « Snap Rings 
Springtites* Spring Washers * Cold Drawn Steel * Stampings® Leaf and Coil Springs + Dynamatic Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers 
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You get a lot more than Oil when you 





es Buyers of solvent-extracted base 

stocks and of finished blended oils 
for private branding enjoy these ad- 

e vantages when they buy from Pure: 


Pure’s lube oils have a unique sus- 
ceptibility to additive treatment, 
resulting in low treating costs and 
flexibility in additive selection. 


Uniformity is assured by manufac- 
ture that uses the most modern 


equipment and rigorous testing pro- 
cedures. 


Production and terminal facilities 
within easy reach of most markets 
and transportation equipment to 
meet any demand from a quart can 
to a tank car. 


The wealth of technical service and 
help available to ALL Pure Oil cus- 
tomers. 


Be sure with Pure 


Write or call the nearest Pure Oil Wholesale Division Office for further information 
THE PURE OIL COMPANY © 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois * Box 1630, Tampa, Florida * 1306 First Street, 
South, Minneapolis, Minnesota * Box 239, Houston, Texas * Box 271, Tulsa, Oklahoma * Box 38, Worland, Wyoming 





